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Paganism in the Christian Holidays. 


—e— 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 


The days when the Christmas tree shines forth 
resplendent, and St. Sylvester gathers his friends 
around the bowl, have just passed the door. A 
brief description of the and beliefs, how 
the popular mind knit together the days from 
Christmas to that of the legendary three kings, 
may not, therefore, be unwelcome. Especially 
must be kept in view the ideas and forms which 
made in the twilight days of yore the old heathen 
background of German folk-life. Both the spirit 
and furm of many of these old usages have in 
these days paled or entirely vanished, while 
others survive, especially among children, and 
those to whom childhood has been a lifelong gift. 

The Christian church celebrates this period 
with nightly illuininations of God’s houses, from 
which resound with organ-peal songs of rejoic- 
ing for the birth of the Saviour of the world; 
and to the pious mind appears the holy babe in 
the manger, surrounded by the mother, the joy- 
ous shepherds, and the adoring wise men from 
the East bestowing their precious gifts. In olden 
times, everywhere, but now only here, there was 
added to the churchly pageant the procession of 
the ‘‘ Star-singers,” who, in white garments, 
with paper crowns and blackened faces, wan- 

dered from house to house relating to the people 
with homely naiveté the momentous events of 
the nativity. Thus earlier in the ecclesiastical 
Christmas celebration and its following festivals 

ere performed solemn plays, representing by 
Bo iceus and groupings the events from the 
Evangelists which tell us of the childhood of 
Jesus; and when these little dramas were not 
enacted the Christ-child was rocked before the 
altar, while songs of praise were poured forth. 

Side-by-side with all these customs stood, 
however, others pointing to pre-Christian con- 
ceptions, and, in truth, descending from the old 
German paganism which yet glimmered in the 
thoughts and feelings of many centuries after 
the time when the Germans began to call them- 
selves Christian; and, to-day, in certain popular 
saints, in certain shadowy poems, in what su- 
perstition urdains to be done or left undone, still 
survive. 

In the days of heathendom, duritig the months 
immediately following the harvest, the gods— 
either by representative processions or visible 
alone in fancy and rapt visions—were supposed 
to move through the land dispensing blessings 
and demanding homage—Woden, the god of 
heaven, upon his milk-white steed, that signi- 
fles the sun, with his broad, gray hat symboliz- 
ing the canopy of clouds; Frau Holle, the 
earth-mother, who yives thriving to the seed, is 
the guardian of the unborn, and of children 
dying young, and the presiding goddess of the 
household; occasionally, also, Donar (Thor), 
who hurls the thunderbolt and guides the light- 
ning on its path; or Fro, whose attribute, the 
gold-bristled boar, represents the field with its 
ripened spikes of barley. 

Various were the ceremonies to be observed 
during this approach of deity to man. Great 
feasting and carousing, scenes of enchantment, 
trials of magic, charms and mystic spells, ex- 
cluded during these fateful weeks all minor 
matters. During the days when now the birth 
of the Saviour of the world is proclaimed to 
mankind the old pagan Germans celebrated the 
one of their two greatest yearly festivals, which 
came about the time of the winter solstice. 
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. Again the gods descended to mankind; again 
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was their nearness heralded by commands, pro- 
hibitions, processions and_ sacrificial feasts. 
Charms, magic, spells, again took possession of 
the mind, since the helpful powers were nearer 
than usual to those secking for help. 

Christianity was not able to uproot, only to 
direct, these customs, and the same was the 
case with the forms of the gods worshipped 
among them, the former degenerating from sym- 
bolic actions of a religious nature to simple 
merry-making, empty fun; the latter, where 
they were not metamorphosed into saints, became 
ghosts or caricatures. The festivals assumed 
other names; the harvest feasts of the late au- 
tumn becoming the Kermesse, the Yule festival, 
the celebration of the winter solstice, Christmas 
and New Year festivals—the celebration of the 
new sunshine that at the birth of Christ had bro- 
ken over the world. A host of customs, super- 
stitious meanings and magic practices yet remain 
as tokens that both the advent season and the 
twelve consecrated nights were once sacred to 
other heavenly powers than at present. 

The “Rider of the white steed,” a mummery 
performed during the Kermesse in different parts 
of North Germany, is nothing but the old god 
Woden, the bear accompanying him, the boar 
of Fro (bear signifying in low German the male 
ewine). St. Martin and the pious Bishop Nich- 
olas are likewise former gods. What child in 
Saxony hzs not made the acquaintance of Knecht 
Rupert, who in the days before Christmas goes 
from house to house asking in threatening tones 
if the children have been obedient, and in the 
end throwing them apples and nuts from his 
bag? Ruprecht or Rupert signifies the splendor 
of fame, and was an appellation of Woden, of 
the proud king of the gods, who has indeed dis- 
mounted trom his storm-swift steed, who instead 
of the floating cloud-mantel wears the shaggy 
skin, instead of the sword brandishes the whip, 


and stands before us a bugbear to scare the | Dresden families of the good old stamp eat this, wrench some experience from our defeats 


children. 

Many of the customs and notions associated 
with the Yule fe 
been retained nearly to the present time, in 
some regions quite to the present. This festi- 
val was one of the two most important circle of 
teast days celebrated by our ancestors. The 
entire period from the hour when the sun to all 
appearanc 
which, according to popular belief, he 
moves forward, called indiscriminately twelve 
nights, the twelfth night, the rough nights, or the 
days of destiny, was sacred. During the time 
every one remained as quiet as possible. The 
implements of the husbandman, the housewife 
and the warrior were at rest. Offerings were 
made to the dwellers in the supernatural world ; 
the dwellings were sprinkled at midnight with 
water from sacred fountains, and fires were kin- 
dled in honor of the gods, or burning wheels, 
symbolic of the sun (from which the celebra- 
tion Yule, meaning wheel, takes its name), 
were rolled down from the heights around. 
swine’s head played the leading role at the at- 
tendant feast, and in the drinking revels vows 
were offered up, and the fame of the gods 
sounded. Now, also, the fresh Yule-log was 
drawn to its station in the fireplace and the fire 
solemnly renewed. 

Numerous traces of this yule feast yet remain. 
Even to-day, in many regions, the superstition 
of the peasant demands that at this time all 
work shall cease, especially that of spinning. 
As the sacred time draws near there may be no 
washing; no wagon-wheel may turn; the house 
must be immaculately swept and scoured. Deep 
quiet must be preserved, and whoever during 
the Lord’s days shuts the door noisily has in 
the following summer to fear the lightning. 

In the lower Rhine districts there is a tradi- 
tion among the old folks that on Christmas eve 
at a certain moment known to the initiated all 
water becomes wine, and that water drawn at 
this time remains fresh the entire year and is a 
sovereign remedy in fever. In Suabia it is 
believed that on Christmas night the sun gives 
two leaps of joy and thereupon changes his 

course, at which moment the cattle in the stalls 


casts the charmed bullet that is to hit whatso- 


and the wild creatures in the forest drop upon 
their knees and pray. 
In the Tyrol, whoever goes to the churche | 
yard at twelve o'clock on Christmas night and 
laye a bandful of freeh grave-earth upon his | 
breast, is freed from lung troubles, and to the 
child born upon this night come heavenly visi- 
tants. The Suabian custom of fastening at 
Christmas a sheaf of grain upon a pole for the 
birds is a relic of the old pagan yule offering; 
and more clearly yet was this offering symbol- 
ized in the universal custom rigidly adhered 
to until within a few decades by the inhabitants 
of Alpach, in the Tyrol, of feeding the ele- 
ments; flour was thrown into the air, and food 
of various kinds buried in the earth and cast 
into the wells and fire. 
Twenty years ago it was still usual to renew 
the yule-log at Christmas, an immense back-log 
ordinarily the root-end of an oak, which main- 
tained its position during the entire year, and in 
giving place to ite successor was reduced to 
powder and strewn upon the harvest fields. The 
yule-fires that German paganism lighted upon 
the hill and mountain-tops were long retained 
in Thuringia and the Lower Rhine districts, 
where it was customary for the. youth to erect 
upon the mountains pyramids of stone to which 
upon Christmas eve the people marched in pro- 











Late one evening a company of cloister maid- 
ens were obliged to visit a neighboring convent 
upon business; suddenly overhead were heard 
confused sounds of rushing, roaring, howling, 
whizzing, fiddling and singing. They immedi- 
ately dropped face down in some convenient 
ditches, the arms folded crosswise over the 
breast—all save one poor unfortunate, who was 
not quick enough—she was seized by the wild 
army, whizzed two miles through the air, and 
dropped by a fountain, where she was found by 
her companions, apparently lifeless. At Huld- 
stettin, whoever does not shut his eyes during 
the march of the wild host becomes blind. 

The wild hunter, or the raging host, is no other 
than Woden, or Odin—now become a specter— 
with the throng of invited heroes on their way 
through the land to the king-god’s feast in Wal- 
halla. All doubt as to the probability of this is 
set at rest by the fact that in many places the 
leader of this ghostly troop is called Broadbrim, 
which corresponds to the appellation Sidholte, 
borne by Odin, the Scandinavian Wuotan, or 
Woden, in the Eddas. 


An Old House. 
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Old and worn, the rain and wind 
Have left many a scar and seam ; 





cession, singing Christmas carols and carrying 
immense torches which were finally thrown in 
a heap upon the pyramid. 

We have another reminder of paganism in the 
practice of watching for the dawn of Christmas 
and the New Year. Even the domestic animals 
were not allowed to sleep, and in Thuringia it 
was customary on the twelfth night to shake the 
fruit-trees and say to them, ‘‘Little trees, do not 
sleep; Frau Holle is here.” Echoes of the be- 
lief that at this time, a time full of divine power, 
we can penetrate into the hidden future and se- 
cure for ourselves, by magic practices, success 
and fortune, yet remain. 

In the valley of the upper Inn, if, while the 
bell sounds for Christmas mass, one wash his 
face under three bridges, he will see all that the 
coming year has in store for him; and upon 
Christmas eve, if small candles are fastened to 
cork and allowed to float upon water, the dura- 
tion of one’s life can be foreseen by the time the 
candles float unextinguished. In“Many places 
the superstitious still go out among the winter 
corn to hear the spirits speak uf coming events, 
and maidens are yet to be found melting lead to 
discover, by the forms assumed upon cooling, 
the rank of the coming husband; while the Stutt- 
gart peasant believes that whatever comes to 
him in dreams during twelfth night will actually 
happen in the twelve untried months before hin:. 
Thuringian maidens listen at the door of the 
stable for the ominous neigh that is to bring them 
a suitor by midsummer, or sleep in the horse- 
cribs to forsee in dreams the future. Others 
wait and listen at the .cross-roads and by the 
bounding stones, and if in fancy is heard the 
clanking of swords and the neighing of steeds 
for the coming year are prophesied the dire ca- 
lamities of war. 

These examples of a superstition descending 
from the days of Thor and Woden, endeavoring 
to lift the veil of the future and peer into its 
hidden secrets, might be indefinitely multiplied, 
and still more numerous are the examples of 
the superstition that ut this time would clothe 
itself in magic power. Even yet, at the weird 
hour of twelve on Christmas eve, the hunter 


| 
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ever is desired, though it be miles away. At 
this dead hour is dug the caper sponge whose 
mere touch opens lock and bolt, is cut the 
magic wand that reveals hidden treasures, and 
is sought the invisible making fern-seed. 

In the Tyrol a free hunter becomes both bul- 
let-proof and invisible, as well as acquiring the 
ability to banish thieves, if on Christmas eve, 
when the clock gives warning of twelve, he goes 
into the ch tower, cuts a piece from the 
bell-rope, ai fore the hour has ceased strik- 
ing makes his escape into the openair. At this 
time, also, there is an opportunity offered of 
procuring a scythe that will never lose its cut- 
ting power. To this end a man seats himself, in 
the costume worn by Adam before the fall, upon 
the ridge-pole of his dwelling to sharpen his 
scythe. As soon as the scythe has been sharp- 
ened once across, all kind of spectral forms ap- 
pear upon the scene; the wild host, people with- 
out heads, witches, heavy wagons drawn by ants, 
riders upon gcasshoppers, and finally the devil 
himself in person. If this frightful array causes 
the naked wretch upon the ridge-pole to blunder 
in his work or run away, his Satanic Majesty 
whisks him off to the lower regions; if, how- 
ever, he remains calm, the devil rewards him 
tor his courage by taking his scythe and giving 
it an eternal edge. 


t 
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John’s blessing. Asthe Yule feast vessels of wine 
were solemnly emptied in memory of the gods, | 
and now on the 27th of December each mem- | 
ber of the village parish carries a vessel of wine | 
to church, where it is blessed by the priest, again | 
carried home and solemnly drunk. This con- | 
secrated wine protects one from all harm, espe- | 
cially lightning. Another relic of this feast is | 
the boar’s head that custom yet requires at the | 
| Christmas dinner in many parts of England. In| 





| millet pap on New Year's day, that there may | 


be no lack of money the coming year. There | 


ast of the old Germans have | fe also dishes not allowable at this time—for erry-leaves turn to satin.” 


| instance, peas, beans, lentils, and whoever par- 
| takes of these during the twelve holy days o | 
| the Lord will be afflicted with itch, ulcers and 
vermin. As in the feasts of the harvest-time, 
whose echoes still linger around St. Martin's | 


es reaches his turning-point to thatin | and other days of the late autumn, so the gods yolyed, and how it unfolds future resources! 
again | Tedppear (in the mid-winter feasts and celebra- | What a hint for those who must take eye for 


| tions), sometimes in their mild and friendly, 
| sometimes in their sublime and terrible, aspect. 
Rupert and Frau Holle have been already men- 
tioned. In Tubingen, a town of Wurtemburg, we 
meet the attribute of Fro, the god of fruitful- | 
ness, as a white swine, that at ghost-hour on | 
| Chrismas eve steals from the grain-house on the 
| river, runs along through the market street to the 
crooked bridge, and mysteriously disappears; 
and in the evil one who appears in obedience to 
human summons to bestow magic-balls, fern- 
seed and ever-cutting scythes, we recognize 
Woden, the ‘“‘wish-bestower,” metamorphosed | 
| by the church into the devil. 

In this connection belongs the wild host | 
| known in Westphalia as the *‘Wild hunters,” 
|e Hunter jap” and the ‘‘ Ghosts’ chase;” in 
| Suabia as ‘‘Muotins or Wuotin’s army,” clearly 
| indicating the attendant host of the god whom | 
' the yule feast in Germany most nearly concern- | 

ed. This fearful apparition rushes with a mighty 

noise over the land at Christmas and New Year's 
| tide, sometimes as a colossal rider upon a white | 

steed, sometimes as a rattling wagon, again asa 
long, ghostly procession, having in every town | 


| its destined course. At times from this wast 





hundreds of voices is heard. A violent storm- 


noises. 





{éte is over; we have buried the old year, ush- 
ered in the new, and with softened hearts and 


so is there a corresponding one in the opening 
vista before us. 


everybody. We know no high and no low, 
neither rich nor poor; we salute all as brethren. 
We hope en masse for the ‘‘good time coming ;” 
we believe in each other; we desire to do more 


our outer shell and donned a more comely one; 
we have quaffed elixir; we are joyful and glad, 
and ring out our pwans upon the clear crisp air. 
Children are coasting, so are we. 
flying, so are we. 
mire the pearly snow and delight to watch its 
numerous changes as it descends, whether as 
pebbles, stars, crosses, six-pointed reels, icy 
picks, or tufts of lightest wool. 
gaze at the frost- work on the windows and build 
therefrom castles and every device. 
magic in clumps of evergreen laden with fleece 
and made to resemble fairy bowers! 
wealth in the bare branches silvered with ice 
and flashing tints like jewel-boxes! 
coral they seem illuminated by the setting sun! 
What a carnival of sleds, and what peals of 
laughter as they vie with the reindeer! 
a jingle of bones serving as an interlude! 
improvised slides, and what ploughing through 
rifts with long rubber-boots ! 
enter into these sports, and thus roll off the 
| years! 
| they come out of school, and stretch wide their 
A memento of the Yule feast is still retained | throats and lungs for the oxygen which meets 
in many Catholic districts of Suabia and the | them! 

Tyrol in the still prevalent custom called St. lp With this renewed lease of life how unavail- 


It here is marked, and there is lined, 
Till we are lost in mid-day dream. 
The door-stone which no chisel wrought, 
Bears impress of a softer mould, 
While those who once its presence sought 
Have long since found a broader fold. 
One, brave in right and firm of will, 
Has manhood’s highest worth attained ; 


the furniture is inlaid, but even large panels in 


different shades and designs. The fireplaces are 
ornamented with it, and on the mantlepicces are 
vases and statuettes of the same material. The 
carpet in this room is a deep sea-green, forming 
a combination as novel as agreeable. 

The Cesnola collectivn will put us en rapport 
with the past and be weighted with suggestions. 
Exhibitions point to development and mastery, 
an end nobly gained. Mediocrity is to be put 
under ban, outlawed. Everything is brought 
to the surface; even legendary asses are ex- 
humed, donkies who have figured as the beasts 
of sainta and other pious personages. Who can 
picture the ordinary state fifty generations hence, 
when drainage and ventilation shall be perfect; 
the lighting and heating equally so; men and 
women trained to their business, whatever that 
may be, so that each may be competent, whether 
as chief or subordinate; when waste of every 
sort will be sin, and plenty be guaranteed by in- 
dividual toil; when might of ability shall be a 
right to recommend and advise; when super- 
stition shall give place to enlightenment, animal 
passion to chastity, and intemperance to its op- 
posite, ‘‘a bridle of gold.” Are these hallucina- 
tions? God forbid! Are we not to overcome, 
solve vexed riddles, and by degrees place man- 
kind upon a better footing? Most assuredly ; 
and we are each in our day to sow seed and 
water, even if we reap not; leave that for others. 
They, too, must repeat the lesson and cut 
notches ahead for their descendants. Idlers 
and drones will some day be banished from the 
popular hive. We must all wing among the 
flowers to gather that which can be transformed 
into a delicious commodity, and now, just here, 





Another, self-bound, groping still, 
Bows ‘neath a weight by avarice gained. | 
One read in frost on window-pane 
Volumes of romance yet unsung, 
Or, listening to the fulling rain, 
A halo to the rafters clung. 
And now within palatial halls, 
Where all the year exotics bloom, 
The sweetest picture on the walls 
Is this one of a quaint old room. 


| 


A ruddy fire, its glowing heat 
Lights hands that point to twilight hour, 
Lights windows ’gainst which snow and sleet 
Are drifting, while the storm-cloud; lower. | 


Beside the fire a couple sit 
Whose hearts have ever beat in rhyme, 
Watching che embers fall and flit, 
Read stories of the olden time, 
Till faces, like their hearts, grow young, 
Glasses and cane are dropped aside, 
His arm about her waist is flung, 
She lives again a youthful bride. 
Iler sweet-lined face, where no unrest 
Can linger long with Roger by, 
Is beaming now, while he so blessed 
Heeds not the moments as they fly. 
H. B. Merriam. 





Timely Outlook. 
We have ‘‘passed the Rubicon;” the grand 


ofty aims take our position for fresh undertak- 
ngs. As there is a wondrous charm in youth, 


We are warmed through and 
hrough; we feel at home everywhere and with 


han we have ever done; we seek to be more 
han we have ever been. We have dropped 


Sparrows are 
With the juveniles we ad- 


With them we 
What 
What 


How like 


What 
What 


How pleasant to 


Ay! even to watch the tiny ones, as 


ing are regrets! How useless to say, ‘‘If only 
things could have been a little otherwise then, 
so as to have been greatly otherwise after!” 
There is no recall of the past, and, save as mo- 
nition, rehearsal is only waste, and uses force 
which might be better employed. If we have 
erred in judgment, been too fast or too slow, 
why, the occasion is gone, and cannot be over- 
taken. The proper course is to weigh and have 
decoys ready for the next game. More than 


and make it tell inthe long run. ‘*With pa- 
tience sour grapes become sweetmeats and mal- 


Beside direct objects we learn vastly as we 
pace. 
preciation and appropriation. 
terest we follow the almost incredible drill of 
the Sutro tunnel! How much is therein in- 


eye to do it by electricity, and burn up the an- 
cient gallows! Better still, abandon the method 
altogether, and leave the Father to summon his 
unfortunates at his own will. 

Music Hall has recently been converted into 


tave nice furs? 


We gather intellectual coin through ap- | 
With what in- | 


is the season and place! 





Christmas. 

ee 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF VAN EICHEN- 
DORFF FOR THE COMMONWEALTLH. 
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Market and street are all forsaken, 
Every house is bright illumined ; 
Thoughtful I my way have taken, 
Seeing all in wreaths entwined. 
E’en the windows which the maidens 
With quaint toys have gaily dressed, 
And happy are the thousand ciildren 
There so. wonderfully blessed. 
Then I wander from the hedgerows 
Until out in open wold; 
Magic lights and holy shadows— 
Oh, how wide and still this world 
Which the stars above surround! 
While the loneliness of snow 
Mounts upward on wings of sound, 


All peaceful, happy, now. 
BonEMIENNE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Illinois. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Tisxitwa, Ivitnois, Nov. 27, 1876. 
A RAMBLE. 
Weary and lonely, we feel the need of rest, 
and so go over the hills into the woods and by- 
lanes aniong the leafless trees. How solitary! 
yet whence this companionable influence? Mu- 
sic in the rustling foliage; a coloring over all 
nature that meets the eye as harmoniously as 
the verdure of June. The mind flies with the 
occasional winter-birds clad in cardinal-red, 
blue, brown, white and glossy green; the tall 
trees appear as conscious of duty as an army ot 
soldiers. It has not yet been sufficiently cold 
to destroy the wee-green mosses at our feet 
which out-vie the richest velvet. Do we sigh for 
avelvetrobe? What isthe difference? Here it 
is, without stint. Does the spirit yearn for tones 
it shall hear on earth no more? Down the ravine 
comes a soothing voice as ‘“‘twinkle, twinkle in 
the light the waters of the rill.” Would we 
Here they are, giving not only 
warmth, but happy life and graceful motion to 
pretty squirrels, rabbits, minks, and other quad- 
rupede, whose eyes may occasionally look forth 
with an appealing expression.’ In a sheltered 
nook are still fresh ferns, reminding of a ruddy 
little girl who many years ago gathered the 
same maiden-hair species on Chestnut Hill, 
in Killingly, Conn. Near this spot, ina most 
thickly-shaded hollow, without moving, we have 
noticed half-a-dozen different species of ferns. 
Seated on a moss-grown stump, the motherly 
arms of nature clasp round, absorbing much of 
our being to her nourishing breast. Here is a fit- 
ting place for any one to rest his head upon this 
lap of earth. What a centennial in this decay, 
and these home-colored chips; what a history 
of grandmother's andirons, fireplace, back-log 
and oven! ‘Tis snowing now; so, pulling our 
wraps closely, we hasten to the mole-hill, 
changed and refreshed. 

OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S WEDDING-STAYS 
were put into our hands by our grand-aunt, a 
fine, tall, white-haired woman, over eighty. ‘‘O 
aunt,” we exclaimed, glancing up to her sweet 
eyes, and then to the top of the case of drawers 
which reached to the ceiling, ‘‘a thousand 
thanks!” Mr. Oldbuck himself could not prize 
more highly any of his antiquities than we do 
this precious relic. It was packed, the chief, 
of many tokens, and conveyed home. One thing 
after another was laid on the table with a slight 
explanation. When we came to the stays we 
held them up, saying, ‘‘How do we know but 
what all our ill-health, our mother’s, our grand- 
mother's, and many more of kin, was caused by 
great-grandmother’s wearing these life-destroy- 
ing things, though she meant no harm? Is she 
| pleased, and is her spirit present?” On the 
force of the occasion Gudbrand answered, 
| “D—n her old spirit!” Hedelie was shocked; 
it was the first profane word she had ever heard 
him utter; but she could not help laughing; and 
if great-grandmother was present she must have 
laughed, too—pleased that he saw the right, 
namely, that a malediction should be on the 
spirit of everything so suicidal as stays. Yet 
not in heaven, but in Christian lands, stays are 


fashionable to-day! ; 
MORALIZING. 





a walkirg arena, and not only the wonder-gaz- 


Is it true, that ‘‘what has been shall be,” that 


the walls are covered with a kindred mosaic of 


devoured our crops; have lain sick months at a 
time. We were glad to exchange our farm for 
a span of horses, and return East,” as she calls 
Illinois. She was thinly clad. We gave hera 
dress lined all over; she came and sat beside 
us, and seemed the more sisterly for having on 
a dress!we had worn. A neighbor gave her a 
warm cloak, another clothing for her boys, and 
more is’ promised; so a little warmth has come 
to her heart. 
CALLING. 

We went to see another neighbor, an old lady, 
whose only companion is a grandson of six. 
She entertained us by asking the little, swarthy 
black-eyed, black-headed fellow who the first 
man was, who was in the lion’s den, who built 
the ark, etc., all of which he answered promptly ; 
then called our attention to his finely-shaped 
head. We asked her if she did not think he 
would make a minister. ‘It'll be no more than 
what has been in our fumily afore, if he does!” 
was the reply. ‘“Afore ever this ’ere child was 
drest I seen a mole on his right shoulder, and I 
told Melissa, says I, ‘The power shall be on his 
shoulder and he’ll be a preacher; it has always 
been a sign in our family.’” Little, stalky, 
swarthy strutted with unbounded assurance 
that he was to be something very great. We 
bade him love grandmother and bade her good- 
bye—musing on such faith and such satisfaction 
—glad a forsaken women had something to com- 
fort her, scarcely daring to call it even a blind 
faith, when it so well answered her turn, and 
appeared, as she expressed it, her greatest 
blessing. 

THEOLOGY. 


castaways and unbelievers.” Knowing him to 
first assertion is but too true, and the last, con- 
cerning unbelievers, we know is true in refer- 


infidels and believers in good works, and, to use 
his own language, he once said, ‘‘Ye’ll find ver- 
self greatly mistaken at the judgment-day when 
ye go up tu be jedged. Ye’ll find your good 
works but rags and empty sound. If ye don’t 
believe ye can’t niver be saved.” 
VARIETY. 

From here several enjoyable calls give vari- 
ety, and we find ourselves at a venerable old 


since been her home. 


i 
taking of the snowy biscuit and enlivening im- | _ 
I 
gling. 
be in better harmony than an enlivening tea- |; 
t 
Is it not far more potent fur good than sur- 

rounding an empty tabie with joined hands, 

yearning and praying for something, we know | 1 


are like people—some repel, and some attract. | f 
and inviting atmosphere, inside and out. 


sition, a benignant, sunny countenance, a soft, 


which no north wind can be more bitter? It is 
a power which must be recognized and helped 
or our own republic is lost. When the homes 
are right, the State, the nation, must soon be- 


come 80. 
DUCKS. 


Soon after our first autumn frosts the quiet of 
our sky was daily relieved by the rushing and 
cooing of armies of birds flying South to winter. 


Bureau and in its creeks during the season. 
Sportsmen bring them home by dozens. The 
wing of one variety has beautiful shaded dove- 
colored feathers to the first joint; between this 
and the shoulder the feathers are tipped with 
white or black, and of the most magnificent 
blue-green-changeable imaginable. In some the 
blue predominates; in others, green, plum and 
These wings are used to ornament 
R.M. C. 


purple. 
rooms and hats. 





From St. Louis. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 30, 1876. 
THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 

The date reminds me our centennial year is 
nearly closed—its days numbered. In many 
respects it is a memorable year, and as it passes 
in many hearts and homes ‘‘the tencer grace of 
a day that is dead” will come thronging back 
through all the remaining lifetime. The cen- 
tennial exposition has left its impress on the 
world’s life. Nation has mingled with nation, 
business interests have been united, friendships 
formed, ties linked for earth, for heaven. But 
the summer-time is ended, the golden, dreamy 
autumn has slipped away, and the holy, happy 
Christmas time goes by. The leading house 
of our city, Bans’ Fashion Emporium, offers a 
perfect fairy scene in its exquisite holiday dis- 
play. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
| This institution holds a very high place among 
| the educational institutions of the West. It is 
the aim of Dr. Eliot, the dean and chancellor, 
|to offer educational advantages equal to any in 





ers, but physicians and physiologists, were at- | “there is nothing new under the sun”? Has it Europe. The faculty numbers twenty-seven 


tracted to witness the extraordinary endurance 
of a lady champion. She was to tread three 


| always been the tyrant and the slave; and is 
| our free land to become again a land of slavery 


re 
| teen 


sident professors, with eleven tutors, and six- 
ladies engaged in the Mary Institute, the 


hundred and fifty miles in six days, and did it | ypheld by church and state? One grand up. | Young ladies’ department. Rev. Dr. Eliot has 


with apparent ease. Her figure was well knit, 
her carriage easy ard her balance perfect, the 
strain on the muscles direct and not sideways. 
The incentive is advantageous if not carried to 
excess—the same as lifting, boating, base ball, 
and similar exercises. Great self-possession 
comes from correctandtimely movement. How 
many daily strokes we take which are simply 
beating the air; every housewife knows this. 
With a correct eye and level head she sweeps 
in at once what comes within her curve. She 


| bears along what is under her hand, and so is 


not obliged to return. She chooses or em- 
braces opportunities. Jumble in a house is as 
writing without punctuation. What a mercy 
the latter introduced A. D. 1520. Nelson said, 


The business of this age is to teach youth how 


We read that the imperial 


fitted out, not only entirely in amber, with which 


| rising of the spirit of liberty would soon put to 
flight the black demon. God grant it! 
EVOLUTION. 

It would seem, on reading the one-hundred 
and thirty-ninth psalm, that evolution is no new 
(thing. Wish Mr. Savage would realize that 
| some of his congregation are far-away listeners, 
| and allow the suggestion of a text in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth stanzas of the above blessed 


psalm. 
NEW NEIGHBORS. 


In the autumn we noticed an emigrant wagon 
| and horses inthe yard of a tenement house which 
had been empty. A middle-aged man and wo- 
man, and three young boys, passed in and out 
|} the house. The fact of people living near us 





earthly host harmonious music and singing by +-Engiand expects every man to do his duty.” | seems an evidence that we should be neighbors 


and friends. We had, however, neglected call- 


wind rushes before the wild army, and woe to to act. Fingers and brains xnust journey in con- | ing on our new neighbors till one of the boys 
the unlucky wight whom it catches out doors; cert. It is real pleasure as well as profit, and | came running for us to go to his sick mother. 
his only safety then being to drop face down- | conduces to equipoise. How the introduction of | We never heard a much worse tale of Western 
ward upon the ground, put his head through & | grawing is ramifying in every direction! What life than this woman relates. She says: ‘We 
cart-wheel, or stand in a deep wagon-rut. A pastime beside service! What beautiful things | lived seven years in Northwestern Iowa, near the 
shepherd lad heard, high up in the air, the | are painted and arranged for sale or recreation. | Minnesota line. We had blinding three-days’ as our own city, loves torevereand honor. Let | Green, H. A. Homes, and A. R. Spofford, all 
coming of the wild host like the tinkling of! Those at the centennial must have seen the | storms from the northwest. Could only find | 
hundreds of cow-bells, alternating with the most | amber chandelier. 
enchanting cloud-music and the most frightful | palace at Tzarskoie, Russia, has one large hall/ way, it wassodark. Twice I have been so cold | speak of him and tell, if words are not too weak, | Leypoldt. 


our barns by feeling of stakes driven along the 


sto be senseless; three times the grasshoppers 


| been an elementary power in the advancement 
of St. Louis to a high mental and moral plane. 
The professors in Washington University are 

gentlemen of the finest culture and experience. 
Professor Woodward, the dean, is one who im- 
' presses upon all who know him the fineness and 

dignity of a noble manhood. 





| gives this winter a course of lectures on Ger- | 


_man literature which are very fine. Prof. Ives, 
| who is an artist of the Frenah school, is elevat- 
ing the art standard of the West by his untiring 
labor at the university. Many of our own citi- 
zens, even, do not know the debt of gratitude 
due the Rev. Dr. Eliot. For years he held, at 
his own expense, a portion of the school lands 
of our city, that they might be ready for the 
_ school fand, and not be swallowed up by capital- 
| ists and speculators. For many years he was 
| the pastor of the Church of the Messiah in this 
| city, and now in his rich culture, mature expe- 
|rience and wise judgment, his rare erudition, 
| and perhaps still rarer humanity, the name of 
| William G. Eliot is one that the West, as well 


| those whose lives he has shaped toward a noble 
manhood, or an earnest, thoughtful womanhood, 


what he has been to them; how he has, from big 


xing Journal of Education, an educational medium 
be a hard, stern man in his family, we fear the t 


i 
Miss Brackett. 
win brings to bear through his journal, he is | 9ame from the first poem, narrating an incident 
also highly esteemed as a lecturer, and it is with | Of Alpine experience, where a young, mother- 
a feeling of just pride that St. Louis numbers l 
among her citizens a mind and heart that can with the edelweiss fluwer, is overcome with cold 
and perishes, leaving a baby sister for whom 
she was guardian to charity's protection. The 
St. Lonis is as little as possible like a great || 
house by the southern bluff— low-roofed, un-| city in its familiar neighborliness. The great | the young girl sought, ard has her taken into 
painted and moss-grown. Here resides a widow hospitable heart of the city takes you in, and|t 
and daughter. The former came from New| you are no more a stranger in a strange land. | i 
Eugland over forty years ago, met her lover, Everybody knows more about you than you are | may be had at Loring’s. 
they were married, built this house, whicl: has | , 
She has a little tea-party, | 9 


verial, and the richer food of social commin- | mends you to her census-roll of 500,000 inhabi- 
Is there anything that causes people to | tants on which she relies with all the serene sat- 


not what? with all due respect we ask. Houses | conception of the character differs essentially 


This low-roofed cottage has a most home-like | dons. 
It is | woman, we have the ambition incited by love 
because the matron has a most cheerful dispo-| for her husband, and the daring deeds arise 
from her absorbing devotion to him. 
mellow voice, all of which has radiated and | curious interpretation of the text, and St. Louis 
grown into and about the house for torty years. | t 
Women, we believe, make the spiritual atmos- | Rose Eytinge achieved a triumph here of greater Germany, and familiarity with the German 
phere as a rule, be it dark or suany, of a house | quantity than quality. The play is a French | °°8¥ and literature, are assurances, at the 
or home. It is her birthright, an inherent and | sensational drama, full of fine scenic effects, | 8%, that anything she undertakes allied to 
weighty power which nothing can take from her. | but of little intrinsic merit. There is not a|'oSe specialties will be most creditably per- 
hought in it, not a word one would note ard formed. Hence, in her translation of Sappho: 
stronger to rule in public and the nation? See | think over, as in Anna Dickinson's ‘Crown of | % Tragedy in Five Acts, by Franz Grillparzer, 
what work he makes! Is there not much more | Thorns,” or in a drama of Shakespeare. But | ¥¢ have the honors of ‘Nathan the Wise,” and 
patience, wisdom, forbearance, finer perception | St. Louis loves a sensation. 
and skill displayed in governing families and | for the sublimities of Greek choruses and high | P**2er was born in Vienna, in 1791, and only 
brightening up most American homes, often at | tragedy, and there is little of real power in the died in 1872, having lived to the good old age of 
great odds, and in the face of adversity than | melodramatic ‘‘Rose Michel.” 


Good or bad, it nearly fills this place. Is man the | ¢ 


Sermon, by O. B. Frothingham, which G. P. 
Putnam's Sons have put into pamphlet form.— 


But quite a variety of ducks remain about the January, indicates that it will be of unusual ad- 


for 1877, from the American Unitarian Associa- | 


Professor Hosmer | 


| own shining example, no less than from words 
| of counsel, imprinted upon them high aims and 


noble aspirations ! 
PUBLIC MEN. 


Among the many eminent citizens of St. 
Louis the stranger learns to distinguish, almost 
first of all, Hon. WaymanCrow. Entering the 
Mercantile Library, the bust of Mr. Crow meets 
the eye, and the serene, benignant countenance 
holds the attention of the passer-by. The fine 
statue of Beatrice Cenci, presented by Harriet 
Hosmer to her benefactor, Mr. Crow, rests by 
his generous kindness in this library, where thou- 
sands daily enjoy this rare work of art. When 
Miss Hosmer was a young girl at schdol in the 
East she formed an intimate friendship with the 
daughter of Mr. Crow, whom she accompanied 
to her St. Louis home, remaining here to re 
ceive the anatomical education essential to her 
art. Mr. Crow, who is a liberal patron of art, 
furnished Miss Hosmer with the means of pur- 
suing her studies in Italy. As wise and judici- 
ous in matters of literature and education as 
his beneficent aid in establishing Washington 
University and the Mercantile Library attest, he 
is also a gentleman of rare business sagacity 
whose judgment on ’change is fully appreciated 
in business circles. 

PLEASANT HOMES. 
One of the pleasantest homes in our city is 
that of Major and Mrs. J. B. Merwin; truly a 
home, not a house only. Among the most re- 
fined and cultured people of our city, they dis- 
pense freely that finest of all charities—the giv- 
ing of thetr best to all around. The sweet 
glimpee of home-life, the books, pictures and 


From here we pause on a door-step, as the | rare thoughts, the musicand the mirth—what can | P*P¢rs from Dr. Theodore L. Mason, its Presi- 
master of the house is at prayer within. We | we give our friends so good as these? Rooms, dent, and Dr. George M. Beard, the proceed- 
hear him say, “‘O Lord, we know our sins are attendance, table, any hotel will furnish, but the | '"8* of the association, editorial and clinical 
more than the sands on the seashore, and should- | sweet atmosphere of a refined home is the type | 2%8» and miscellany, and shows a medical in- 
est thou deal with us according to our deserts | o¢ heavenly blessedness, of the joy, that awaits terest in this class of cases wide-extended and 
we should have had long ago our portion with | y,. Major Merwin is the editor of the American humanely recognized.—Binghamton, N. Y., T. 


hat is athought-center, designed for teachers and 


all interested in higher literature. Dr. William | Dickinson, is a collection of thirty-seven poetic 
: a a : T. Harris, superintendent of our city schools and | o™Mpositions of unusual merit. Smooth and 
ence to ourselves, for this man considers us) editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, | *hythmic in versification, they are pervaded by 


s one of its editorial corps, which includes also | 4 fine sentiment and an ennobling purpose. It 
i 


Beside the power Major Mer- 


peak thus, 
LOCAL HOSPITALITY. 


ure of about yuurself, and the little courtesies 


ure to hint such an opinion, she calmly com- | | 


DRAMATICS. 
Rose Eytinge puzzled the dramatic critics 


here in her role of ‘Lady Macbeth,” for her | 


rom that of Charlotte Cushman and Mrs. Sid- 
Instead of the hard, cruel, ambitious 


It is a 


ook it into consideration. In *‘Rose Michel” 


She does not sigh 


Eivie Lintan WHITING, 





‘LITERATURE. 


“The Perfect Life” is the title of the later 


ew York. 
The American Journal of Microscopy, for 


vantage to all professional and amateur micro- 
scopists the current year.— New York. 
Theinterleaved Farmer's Almanack for 1877, 
with cover and loop, from William Ware & Co., 
Boston, is as indispensable for a well-regulated 
household as fire and water. 

The American Architect continues its weekly 
appearance with its attractive heliotype illustra- 
tions of new buildings and invariably instruc- 
tive miscellany.— Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 
The Yeur-Book of the Unitarian Churches 


tion, is a most convenient epitome of the ‘‘ma- 
chinery” of that influential denomination.—Bos- 
ton. 

The Thirtieth Semt-Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston in- 
dicates that our schools are not retrograding, 


: f life are exchanged with the freedom of a| week, includes, 
and we enjoy the unexpected pleasure of joit.- country town. Indeed, it is more like an over- |g 


ng the happy circle at the hospitable table, par- grown town than a city, though, should you ven- by J. W. Turner; “Clouds at eventide,” Eng 
‘ ; "E 


ner;” ‘*Mama, why don’t papa come?” song 


and chorus, words by Arthur W. Fre ic 
sfaction of a newly-fledged millionaire on his | p» seep 


able? Is it not to be prized because it is old? | rent-rolls. for guitar, words by George Cooper, music by 
’ 


T. B. Bishop; ‘*The happy man,” song, music 
by R. F. Greeley; and for instrumentation, Bu- 


ky’s ‘‘Souvenir D’ Ischl,” as played on the piano 
by Madame Essipoff; ‘“The Nosegay Polka,” by 
Edward Barrejon; ‘Chimes of the deep,” by R. 
Goerdeler; ‘‘ Fairy Legend,” of Julius Eich- 
berg’s ‘easy pieces” for violin and piano; and 
“Vis-a-vis polka,” by J. S. Knight. ; 


‘‘The Laocoén,” renewed to her. 


eighty-one. He wrote a number of plays for 
the German stage, many of them still holding 
the affections of the people and being frequently 
played. ‘‘Sappho” is one of the best known, and 
is full of strong situations and passages. The 
translation, a most successful one as we have 


‘nobly to the delicate yet necessary duty de- 

| volving upon it if it is to prove of practical 

value—it gives a list of the untrustworthy life- | 
insurance companies, which fact, if the manag- 
ers can withstand the threats and annoyance | 
which will ensue, will make its existence more 
promising and indispensable than ever. Think | 
of a journal which fearlessly exposes the finan- | 
} cial shams in great commercial centers! If! 
done with fairness and candor, 
sured. The general matter o 
valuable likewise.—Boston, 
ridge & Co. 


its fortune is as- | 
f this number is | 
George D. Eld- 
Orthodozy and Revivalism, by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland.—“‘Sermons on vital questions at 
issue between pupular evangelical Christianity, 
especially as represented by the revivalism of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and the rational 
religious thought of the time.” The question 
is not settled by any means by the logic of Mr. 
Sunderland—he only states clearly the rational- 
istic argument, but the evangelical is untouched 
by it; for the reason, simply, that one is natu- 
ral, and the other supernatural. The first has 
emptied the churches and sent men to the ly- 
ceum; the other fills the churches and sends 
the people to ‘‘repentance.” 
The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, volume 
one, number one, does not suggest, as one might 
suppose from its title, that all hands connected 
with it were ‘‘half-seas over,” but that it is de- 
voted to the treatment and cure of inebriates. 
There is an ‘American Association” seven years 
old, for this purpose, and this journal is its or- 
gan and published under its auspices. It has 





{ 


D. Crothers, M. D. 
Edelweiss : an Alpine Rhyme, by Mary Lowe 


a 


y 


8 a complete melody. The volume takes its 


ess girl, in her effort to supply a lady traveller 
Oo 


ady names her own infant after the flower which 


he church at the funeral of the girl, that her 


and may be laid on the babe.—The volume| % 


tl 


The New Music, of Oliver Ditson, for the 
for vocal effort, ‘‘’Mid flame u 
nd smoke,” descriptive song, words and music 
ish words by L. C. Elson, music by Franz Lach- 


I 


y I. G. Withers; ‘*Pretty as a picture,” song | tl 


ow'’s “Intermezzo Scherzoso,” and Leschetiz 


a 


£ 
4 


Miss Ellen Frothingham’s long residence in| ° 


y 
y 


y 
Franz Grill- 
a 


d 
a 


suggested, will be very welcome to all lovers of 
dramatic literature. It was not till 1871, at the 
age of eighty, that the favorite author received 
his first public recognition of literary merit.— 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


Nothing that comes from Tennyson can be |! 


destitute of interest; and though the critics say 
his ‘‘Queen Mary,” and now his Harold, are 
destitute of the dramatic quality, they both have 
great beauties of versification. It is a story of 
the two nationalities now controlling England, 
with the sympathies of the laureate for the 
Saxons, rather than the Normans. ‘‘Harold” 
is the son of the Saxon Godwin, and a brave 
warrior, filled with courage, and defiant of his 
enemies, whose career is glowingly depicted. 
He fights for the ancient supremacy with valor, 
but is overborne and slain on the field of battle. 
Harold was the rough product of a rough era— 
uncouth, uneducated, beastly—that of the Nor- 
man conquest. His life ard surroundings are 
idealized by the poet—a coloring given as of 
the modern epoch, which cannot belong by right 
to the early age. This is the dreamy atmos- 
phere of the study applied to the hard facts of | 








and that a devoted and competent man is at their 
head. 

The Evolution is a handsome weekly of six- 
teen pages, just started in New York, of which | 
the first number bears the current date. It is 
to be devoted to independency in church and 
state, with, apparently, a little more blood and 
sentiment than is to be found in the Nation. 
The first number shows talent and frankness. 
James D. Bell is the editor, Asa K. Butts pub- 
lisher. 


In the January number of the Sanitarian 


veritable history—an inconsistency born of the 
poetic attribute; he looks within, rather than 
outwardiy; he describes what he feels, rather | 
than what the world saw. Yet with these limi. | 
tations he makes a pleasing story, almost a/ 
fable. It is strong and sweet, as such, but is | 
not a historical description, as are Shakespeare’s | 
dramas.—Boston, Osgood & Co. 








Goethe’s West- Easterly Divan, translated, | 
with introduction and notes, by Rev. John) 





Dr. Black discusses ‘‘Public Health;” Dr. Janes 


lagan gives ‘‘ Directions for Preventing the 
Spread of Contagious Diseases;” and J. A. 
Morgan, Esq., has an article of interest on the 
‘‘Personal Identity” of lifeless bodies and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. There is also a humor- 
ous sketch on ‘‘Calisthenics” as practised in 
schools, and various other suggestive items.— 
New York. 

Lessons of Faith and Life. Discourses by 
| E. H. Chapin.—It will be gratifying to many 
friends of Dr. Chapin, both here, where his 
early ministry was spent, and in New York, 
|where it has matured and ripened, to have so 





|excellent a remembrancer of him and of the 
j truths uttered by him in his own well-remem- 
bered style in soconvenienta form. The topics 
themselves are varied, but are all of surpassing 
interest—the story of Ruth, for instance—one 
of touching interest — and that of Samson, of 
dramatic power.—New York, James Miller. 
The American Literary Journal admirably 
furnishes a medium of communication between 
the various conspicuous public libraries of the 
| country, with a constant tendency to their im- 
| provement by the suggestions made. Nos. 2 
| and 3, in one, has articles by William F. Poole, 
| Charles A. Cutter, James G. Barnwell, Charles 
Evans, Thomas H. Rogers, Justin Winsor, 
| Reuben A. Guild, Lloyd P. Smith, Samuel S. 





of whom will be recognized as authorities on 
matters pertaining to libraries.—New York, F. 


The Trust Fund, for December, comes up 


| Weiss, presents a collection of poems, in imi- | 
| | 


| Goethe at a time when all Germany was en- | 
| grossed with Napoleon’s struggle for dominion. | 
Goethe commenced the study of Orientai litera. | 
ture to escape the thoughts of politics, and suc- 
ceeded in producing the present work, which is 
so remarkable and characteristic that for a time 
critics were undecided whether to consider the | 
poems translations or originals. Tuiey are fully | 
imbued with the color and warmth of the Ori- | 
ent, imitating also, in the structure of the verses, | 
Eastern methods; but in their thoughts and top- 
ics they are Western, or belonging to the mod- 
ern world; hence their title of ““West- Easterly” | 
—Divan meaning odes in sufficient number to | 
make a collection according to their letter-end- | 
ings. Mr. Weiss in his translation has adhered | 
very faithfully to the original form. The vol- 
ume is divided into twelve books, namely : | 
“Book of the Singer,” of “‘Hafis,” “Love,” “Re. | 
flections,” ‘Ill-Humor,” “Sayings,” ‘‘Timur,” | 
“Suleika,” ‘‘The Cup-Bearer,” ‘ Parables,” | 
the ‘‘ Parsee,” and of ‘ Paradise.” Copious 
notes supplement the verses. Mr. Weiss, as is | 
generally known, is of German descent, and he 
enters into the life and spirit of Goethe with 
enthusiasm, though far from sharing with him 
his indifference and distaste of politics. The | 
introduction is filled with fruitful .aatter, given 
in Mr. Weiss’s best vein. Though confined by | 
desire for a literal transcript of the poet's lines, 
Mr. Weiss has nevertheless caught his airiness, 
intellectual crystalization, and literary finish, 
and furnished us an unexpected treasury of Ger- 
man daintiness and brilliancy in verse.—Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers. 








ble, the insoluble problem. 
to each one of us to make an attempt to solve 
it as best w2 may. 
how much it shail count jor as a part of the 
history of the world, how much we shall be in 
the future, all turns simply on the approximate 
solution of this life problem that each of us is 


do know. 


you have gone by before. 
| on any one of our American rivers, and what is 





At the Duorway of the New Year.§ 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the. Unity, on Sun- 
day, December 31, 1876, 
—bBY— 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 

I have taken as my text, the starting-point for 
some simple thoughts, the passage from the 
third chapter of the Revelations of St. John, 
eighth verse: ‘‘Behold, I set before thee an 
open door.” 

Of course, in the truest sense, every single 
month 18 the beginning of a new year. ‘‘Every 
month,” did I say? Every day, every hour, 
every fleeting moment. Weare perpetually be- 
ginning and perpe ually ending a year ot our 
tife. And yet we find it convenient to divide 
off history, to divide off our enterprises, to di- 
vide off our lives, by these time divisions; and 


8o it is proper that we speak of living so many 
years; of closing 1876 and beginning 1877. 


To-night, while the most of us are asleep, the 


year will turn on its hinges, and our uncon- 
scious fect will pass through the doorway into 
another year. 
morning, having begun, for good or ill, another 
of the time divisions into which we divide up 
our lives. 
can be more fitting than that we should spend 
our hour to-cay in considering some simple, 
practical thoughts touching this matter of the 
lite we are living. 
nothing especially new; no protound theories, 
no startling ideas. 
es.ing, the most important, and yet the most 
commonplace thing in the world, is this simple 


We shall wake up to-morrow 


It seems to me, then, that nothing 


I shall attempt to bring you 


The most intensely inter- 


ife that we are leading, day-by-day; and, al- 
hough commonplace on the surtace, down deep 
t runs into the mysteries of the Infinite; it 


comes out of the Intinite; it reaches on into the 


nfinite, and is for all of us the incomprehensi- 
And yet it is given 


The worth of our life, and 


ble to obtain. I say, then, that my purpose is 


simply to talk with you familiarly, and to help 


ou think in some practical ways here at the 


doorway of another year. 


The first thing that strikes us, or the first 


thing, at any rate, that comes to my mind is, 
that as we stand here and face the future we 
look into an absolute blank—a darkness, a mys- 
tery, that we cannot possibly fathom. 
look over the past year we see at that place we 
made a mistake; if we had done differently just 
there this enterprise, that venture, this business 
in which we were engaged, would have turned 


As we 


ut so much better forus. We came to branch- 


ing roads, and stood hesitating because of the 
mystery. 
the wrong one. 
the year that has gone by turned, for good or 
for evil, upon what to us was almost pure guess- 
work; and sometimes the question forces itself 


We see now, perhaps, that we took 
We find that a larve part of 


pon me whether the God who gives us a life like 
lis to live is acting the part toward us that we 


would expect of a tender and loving and wise 
Father. 
only we could know, if only we could fathom 


If only we couid read the tuture, if 


8 mystery, sometimes we think, how much 


more grandly, nobly, truly and successfully we 
might live. 
more carefully, I believe you will agree with 
me, thet so far as the essentials of our life are 
concerned, we do not walk a hap-hazard way. 


And yet, if you think of it a little 


do absolutely know, you do absolutely know, 
le important things on which will turn the 


question of your success or failure in the com- 
ing year. 
more or a little less money; I do not absolutely 
know as to whether I can prevent this sickness 
or that calamity, a8 we call it. 
my life so as to have perfect, systematic con- 
trol over all these little details of my existence ; 
and ye 
that is 
true to the high and right principles of manhood 


I do not know how to make a little 
I cannot order 
I think there is not one single thing 


ft to chance, that, if you held yourselves 


nd womanhood, can by any possibility work 


ou lasting harm. The things that are contin- 
ent cannot possibly work you injury. It is 
nly the things over which you have deliberate 


control—questious of character—as to whether 
you will stand true to duty—as to whether you 
will follow the light of truth wherever it leads 


ou--as to whether you will be faithful to the 


intuitions of God in your bosom—as to whether 


ou will be faithful tothe relations in which you 


stand to your fellow-men—these are the things 
it is important for you to know. 


These things 
ou do know, and, knowing these things, and 


standing firmly by them, by no possibility can 


n injury come to you; for even if sickness 


come, even if loss of property come, even if 


eath come, these things, a part of the inevit- 
ble, wrought into the very warp and woof of 


our existence by Him who has planned it all— 
these things, that sometime must come to us all, 
and being universal, and being necessary, they 
wust be part of the good of life, if there be any 
good God above us—these things we cannot 
control. 
c 
ter, those things by the doing or the neglect of 
which you go up or down according to your own 
moral consciousness of that which ia right and 
wrong, those things which make your manhood 
or womanhood, those are the things which con- 
stitute your success or failure. 


It is those things over which you have 
ontrol, those things which touch your charac- 


Those are the 
hings you ought to know, and those things you 
There is no mystery, then, concern- 
ng those things that are of the first importance 


to us. 


And then, on the other hand, as I think of it 


practically, in all its relations to our human 
lite, if there is any one thing about this exist- 
ence fur which I am led now and again to thank 
God, it is the mystery. Sometimes we rebel 
against it. 
short sighted creatures of a day, placed here to 
blunder our way through darkness for a litde 
while and then fall into nothing. 
if the problems of this universe were so mighty 
that it is no use trying to solve them. 
feel as if we were walking through darkness, 
and are oppressed by it. 
sight into the meaning of life, a truer concep- 
tion of the problems that are before us to be 
solved, will make us feel that it is the mystery 
which envelops all things which makes it im- 
possible for us to fathom the least thing which 
God's hand has touched, for which we ought 
most devoutly to give thanksgiving, day after 
day. 
tery of it. 
And why would you not care to sail on a canal? 


Sometimes we feel that we are only 


We feel an 
We 


An‘ yet a clearer in- 


The pleasure of all our life is in the mys- 
Who would care to sail on a canal? 


For the simple reason that it is a straight stream, 


with the banks on both sides just alike, the 
banks on this mile preciselv like the next mile, 
and so through its whole course, an everlasting, 
unvarying evenness and monotony that makes 


it tiresome for you to think of anything—every 
mile alike, and every mile just live that which 
But take a steamer 


it that constitutes the chief part of the pleasure 
of ourtrip? It is the mystery, the newness, 
the hidden things that we see at every turn of 
the stream. Around this point of land there is 


the ** Civic Cleanliness” of Boston; Dr. Mac- | tation of the poems of the Orient, written by | a new landscape; here are new mountains and 


hills; here a new river running down and turne 
ing itsclf into that on the bosom of which we 
are sailii.g; there are new skies, and new for- 
ests, new towns and new scenes at every turn. 
It is just this fact, that we are constantly ex- 
pecting new revelations out of the mystery of 
the future, that keeps up our interest and makes 
it a pleasure to us. And 80 in the country, or 
in walking through woodland, it is the unex- 
pected surprises of the things that we knew 
not and could not foretell that make up the 
pleasure of ourtrip. And so it is with the life 
that we lead. Who would care to take up the 
responsibilities of this new year upon which we 
are just entering, who would care to engage in 
these labors, who would care to take upun him- 
If the burdens and trials which to every one 
come, if he could stand here and 

read it until the last day of December, 1877, 
and know it perfectly from beginning to end? 
The taste, the flavor of life would be all gone. 
It is just because we do not know that we find 
pleasure in life. We step from one day into 
anotner, and find perpetually something new to 
surprise and to please us; and this it is which 
lures us on. Grant, if you will, that in this 
particular we are like little chiidren. Iremem- 
ber, when I was a little boy, my mother used to 
take me to visit some of her old friends ina dis- 
tant part of the town, and they in their kindness 
would turn me loose in the great house which 
was their home, and with which they were per- 


| fectly familiar; and I shall never forget the cu- 


riosity and joy and wonder with which I ex- 
plored it from bottom to top, opening this door, 
and wondering what I shuuld find in that room, 
and then seeing two or three other doors, and 
being permitted to open them, and so expluring 
a little Wiverse, as it was to me. If I had 
known it all and been as familiar with it as I 
was with my own home, there would have been 
no pleasure in the exploration. So all the de- 
velopment of intellect, of life, of discovery in 
the world, has come from just this element of 
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stery that comes from all that we have not 
yet discovered; and blessed is it for humanity 
that each new child begins just where the child- 
man began. He has the work to do over again, 
indeed, but he has all the pleasure in store of 
the fresh discoveries of the new outlooks. The 
old universe in which mep have lived, and la- 
bored, and discovered, and studied for ages, is 
to each new child as fresh as though it had just 
come from the hand of God, and he starts anew 
on his wondrous career of discovery, unfolding 
these mysteries and finding everywhere the light 
and love and pleasure of God. 
And if we think of it still more deeply, = 
of this mystery grows upon us mo 
py ti IfI coal beliove that before I died 
- ] could read the riddle of this old world clear 
through, I could discover everything, I could 
understand it all; if I could take the little par- 
ticles of matter in my hand, and read their wor- 
der, discover every law, every force that B 
wrapped up in them, so that I could say, I 
know them through and through completely ; 
if I could explore the whole world, if I could 
sweep with my telescope the heavens until I 
had explored their every depth and uncovered 
their every mystery, then I could expect fully 
to lie down at death and go to sleep forever; 
and I should want to. But the world is full ot 


my 


mysteries which no man can fathom. You 
take a particle of du:t in your hand, and after? 
all that science has explained about it, after all 


the thought and study of all the men of the 
world, it is just as grand a mystery to-day as 
the whole universe was to the child-world when 
it began its study. Nobody yet has explained a 
particle of dust. Nobody yet has explained one 
single blade of grass. Nobody yet has explained 
a tree, or a drop of water, ora particle of mist 
4oating in the air. That is, however many 
shings about it may have been explained, there 
js still a whole world of mystery about it that 
runs off into the Infinite, and that no man can 
fathom. — it is just because of this that 1 
fully believe that God has in store for us an im- 
mortal life. We can study, and think, and ex- 
plore, and sail out in the nniverse forever, and 
forever, and forever, and then the universe will 
be just as fresh, just as new, just as fathom- 
less, just as illimitable, as it was when we be- 
gan; and 80 there is scope in this mystery in 
which God has enveloped us for an immortal 
existence, for no end of years. As I stand, 
then, at the doorway of the new year, and look 
out into the darkness, though I would like to 
know this, and would like to know that, 1 thank 
God that it is dark. But, thank God! He 
abides in the darkness as well as in the light. 
So I step over the threshold without one thrill 
or particle of fear. 

There is another thought, a commonplace 
one, perhaps, and yet one that you will do well to 
heed: ‘*Behold, I set before you an open door. 
An open door means simply an unused oppor- 
tunity. When you step through that door, what 
are you going to do? Which way are you going 
to travel? What kind of work are you going to 
engage in? What will you make of the unused 
hours that make up the unused year? A sculptor 
stands before a picce of shapeless marble—what 
will he do with it? If he choose, and he pos- 
sesses the genius, he may make of it an ideal of 
all that is beautiful and glorious. He may carve 
in it the image of an angel, until it stands with 
its feet in the dust, with its eyes looking into 
heaven, with its wings half-spread, imaging its 
aspiration toward that which is highest, and 
with its hands brimful and running over with 
beneficence and benefaction to mankind. He 
may carve this shapeless marble into the image 
of that which is highest and most beautiful. 
He may, if he will, eq sally carve it into the im- 
age of that which is most demoniacal. Instead 
of hands there may be claws. Instead of love 
anda smile for humanity, there may be on the lips 

-a sneer for all that is true and all that is good. 
It may represent that which we have personified 
as being most devilish of all that we can conceive. 
Such possibilities ever lie in the material that has 
as yet received no shape from the workman. And 
so you stand before this new year, unused as 
yet. You may carve it into whatever you will. 
Now, what will you do with it? Ihopethere is 
no one here whw will step over into 1877 blun- 
deringly and thoughilessly. Life, however we 
tritle with it, is no trifle. And although we, in 
our thoughtless talk, and in our newspaper 
‘sketches, make a joke of the formation-of new 
resolutions at the beginning of the year that 
are forgotten before night, still never was there 
‘a true and noble life that was not built on good 
resolutions somewhere and sometime; resolu- 
tions not forgotten before night, but resolu- 
tions that laid the outline, the framework of a 
character; resolutions intelligently formed; a 
theory, in other words, of life. All of us have 
atheory. Whether we have ever sat down and 
thought it out, marked it on paper, or called it 
resolutions, whatever we have done with it, ev- 
ery one of us is to-day living out some theory 
of life; doing it steadily, persistently, day-by- 
day, or halungly, carelessly, whichever you 
will. But we are working out some theory of 
life 

Now, what will you do with this year that 
will come before you? You may, if you choose, 
simpiy bend all your energies of body and mind, 
of heart and soul, to the accumulation of money. 
You know that I place no low estimate on 
money. You know thut I regard it as the very 
basis of all that is highest and truest in human 
life. And yet, here is the grand distinction, 
that I cannot impress upon you too deeply, that 
you cannot think of too seriously. Men are 
not made to make money; money is made to 
make men. There is the grand distinction that 
we ought always to carry in our thought, that 
we ought always to make the basis of our ac- 
tion. You can, then, this year, if you will, 
simply take the moments, golden as they are, 
and coin theminto money. You can make that 
theend. But supposing you do—where are you 
at the end of the year? Simply neither better 
nor worse, if that has been the whole of it, than 
the machine in the mint that marks out and 
stamps the coins. You wish to be something 
more than a machine. The man who simply 
accumulates or creates capital benefits and 
blesses his kind, indeed, but he does it at the 
expense of himself, if that is all he does with it. 
How many times do you hear it said of men— 
possibly, if some of you listened (I do not at- 
tempt to judge anybody; I know it is true, at 
any rate, of thousands in Boston to-day), you 
might hear men saying about you what you say 
about your neighbors, ‘‘Such a man has accu- 
mulated a large amount of money, but he has 
done no good with it. It will be a blessed thing 
when he dies. He has acquired something that 
will be of immense use tu the world, but it will 
be of no use until he is out of the way, for the 
simple reason that he merely hoards it and takes 
care of it, not letting it loose. He simply makes 
a reservoir, and catches the rain of heaven. It 
is not worth anything until somebody lets the 
water loose, and makes it turn wheels, or usee 
it for irrigating the soil.” 

content with simply making yourself a reservoir. | 

Make yourself an intelligent power that helps | 

turn the machinery of the world. 

You can, if you will take this new year that 
lies before you, and make it simply a theater 
for pleasure: turn all your faculties and powers 
into mere enjoyment. But, before you do it, | 
glance along the last year, and think for a mo- | 
ment what it is in the last year that gives you | 
the most satisfying memories, as you look back | 
to-day. It is not your indulgences, however | 
pleasant they may have been. The real joys of | 
life are not what we call the “pleasures of life.” 
They are the higher and the nobler ones. You} 
can, if you choose, devote yourself merely to | 
building a home, gathering around your own} 
fireside all your thoughts and affections, and | 
narrowing your sympathies to that; and that, | 
in itself, is a sweet, a noble and beautiful thing 
todo. One of the grandest and sweetest pic- | 


tares of domestic life I know of anywhere in | too are gone. 


literature is contained in the Iliad of Homer— | 
the picture there of the relations of Hector and 
Andromache and their little boy. Those scenes | 


shine out insthe midst of the roughness and | open to us the last door of life, and we must go 
barbarism of those old battle times like sweet | out alone. 


gtints of light and of blue sky through the rag- | 
ged clouds of a storm. 


Do not, then, be | have done, so that God's universe shall suffer 


| parently indifferent, to whom you rarely tell 


And yet, I suppose if you will stand on the threshold of immortality 
Hector had devoted himself simply to wife and | just what these fleeting, flitting years nave made 
child, we should have execrated him, for there you. 
the Greeks were, thundering at the walls; and his | ing for the life to come is the preparation that 
father's house, and his father’s throne and his we are making as w build our character to- 
people's prosperity depended upon his arm; and day. 
it is because the domestic scenes come by way | trend of your lite shall be God-ward; so that, 


spiritually, the result of the outcome of the 

years, of the life I have lived hitherto until this 

hour. I cannot escapethem. They are myself. 

There is no more accursed or dangerous doc- 

trine than that a man can, by a sudden’ resolu- 

tion, ignore his past, cut it off, escape from it, 

and begin anew. No being in God's universe 

ever did it, orever can. No priest’s prayer, no 

service of ritual, no burning of sacrifice on an 

altar, no saying of a mass, no pleading on your 

behalf by revivalists, be they ever so earnest, 

can undo and wipe out the past. Not one single 

hair line in all the picture that your artist-hand 

has drawn can ever be wiped out or made non- 

existent. The record will follow you forever. 

You stand here, then, to-day, simply a summing 
up of the years that are gone; and you begin 

the next year with the faculties, powers and 
possibilities that you yourselves have created. 

And I wish you to remember this as you go into 
the next year. You are making 1878 from to- 
morrow morning. You are not living for the 
day. To-day you are making to-morrow. To- 

day and to-morrow you are making the day after. 

And so you are accumulating the results of 
your life. Beware, then, of every word, of 
every thought, of every deed, of every indul- 
gence, of every pleasure, for these make the 
irrevocable result of life, and what you make is 
for eternity. I believe, as I said a moment ago, 
that there is no greater curse in the public mind 
of the time than the thought that at the eleventh 
hour, by some ‘‘Presto! change!” man is to be 
made over, and start toward heaven, just as 
though his whole life on earth had not been 
thrown away. If you have lost one single day 
out of a true life you can never make it up. 
Here is atree. Suppose you plant it this year. 
You thought about planting it last year, but you 
postponed it, and decided to plant it this. If 
that tree could live and grow a million years it 
could never catch up the one year that it lost 
by not being planted earlier. And so it will 
take some people, I believe, a hundred or a 
thousand years of the life to come to get up tu 
the point at which they might have started; and 
they never can catch up the days and years that 
they are throwing away. 

Now I do not mean by this that you are to 
schedule your life and watch every word and 
every thought and every deed. I simply mean 
that you should have some grand guiding prin- 
ciple according to which you should live. That 
man does not steer his boat the best, as\ every 
yachtman knows, who is perpetually working at 
the rudder because it veers an inch or half a 
yard out of its course. He is the true steers- 
man who has some grand goal towards which he 
is sailing, and holds his rudder steady, whatever 
the varying of the winds or the waves may be. 
So have some grand principle as you start into 
the year that is before you, and make that the 
guiding thought of your life. Have some goal 
toward which you are aiming, and sail straight, 
through sunny and through stormy weather. 

And now, at the close, I wish to gather up 
two or three thoughts from the experience and 
memories of the past year that may be of use 
to us if we will only carry them intelligently 
into the year that we are just entering upon. 
Whatever may have been our experience, sad 
or gay in the past, however much we may have 
lost, or however much toil or trouble we may 
have passed through, still L believe that if we 
estimate it rightly there is ground for grand 
thanksgiving, for sincerest gratitude, for the 
simple fact that we have lived in God’s world 
another year. There may be a finer, sweeter, 
more beautiful world somewhere in the wide 
heavens, but at present, at any rate, it is not for 
us; and I cannot conceive any sweeter, purer, 
more beautiful life tian that which we are living 
to-day, if we onlv live it rightly and truly. The 
grandest pictures of heaven that the glowing 
imaginations of poets or seers have ever been 
able to paint have only been our common life, 
refined and purified. It is not possible for us 
to conceive anything sweeter or higher. The 
simple fact, then, that during the past yevr you 
have breathed God’s air; that you have felt the 
winds of heaven on your cheeks; that perhaps 
in the winter you have battled and struggled 
with the gale, and have rejoiced exultantly in 
the power that you have to withstand ita shoek; 
that you have heard the storm beating against 
the window and the rain pattering on the roof; 
that you have looked up into the beautiful sky 
and the clouds sailing across it; that you have 
seen at night an open pathway to the infinite 
stars; that you have stood on the seashore and 
looked out over its boundless blue, and seen it 
wash the sands at your feet, and listened to the 
telling of its endless story of mystery and song; 
that you have stood on mountain-tops perchance, 
and have luoked over field and town and lake 
and river and clump of woods, and upland and 
farm-house and village, with its spire pointing 
towards heaven; that you have lived in this 
grand picture-gallery of God, that you have en- 
joyed ail these pleasures, that you have rejoiced 
in these scenes; this, whatever else you may 
have experienced, whatever you may have 
gained, whatever you may have lost, is enough 
for us as a basis of a grand song of thanksgiv- 
ing as we start freshly on our journey for an- 
other year, a year with truth, a year with God. 

Some of you have lost property, I know, 
during the last year. Your schemes have mis- 
carried. You have planned to carry out this 
idea or that one, and you have failed. You have 
plucked buds of beautitul, sweet promise and 
fragrance, and they have withered in your hand. 
You have set out some tree of promise, you 
have seen it blossom, you have seen the fruit 
set on its branches, you have watched its growth 
day by day, and expected to pluck the fruit in 
your full hands, and then, worm-eaten and 
blasted, you have seen it full worthless at your 
feet. Experiences like these all of us have 
passed through. And yet, you have not lost any- 
thing that touches the question of your life’s suc- 
cess or your life's failure, if in every thought 
and word and deed you have been true to your- 
self. You remember the grand words of that 
old French king, who, when utterly routed, his 
army wasted and scattered, sent home this mes- 
sage to his queen: ‘‘All is lost save honor!” 
Better to have been able to say that than to 
have sent home the word, ‘‘All is saved except 
honor!” Su I say to you, if you have kept your 
manhood, your womanhood, a noble ideal of 
true human life, then you have kept all, and 
you can begin undiscouraged the battle of an- 
other year. 

There have come to many of us losses in our 
homes that I need not picture but only hint at 
to bring before you the sad side, the dark, shaded 
side of the past year. And, yet, let me speak 
just one word to you. I believe that even the 
sorrows of life ought to be transformed and lifted 
into something higher than simply a brooding 
regret. Live so that the lives which have gone 
away out of your household shall not be missed 
in the world; that is, so that they might not be 
lost. Carry out the projects and do the noble 
works that they wonld have carried out and 





no loss by their going. Finish the things that 
they planned. And then there is one thing, I 
think, that we forget too often: As we sit and 
dream about those who have gone away, we say, 
“Oh, that we had done that thing for them, that 
we had thought of this for their pleasure; that 
we had been kinder, more regardful of their 
feelings and their wishes; that we had devoted 
ourselves more to them; that we had said this 
thing, or said that thing.” Learn this one les- 
son: Here are dear and loved ones by your |< 
side, to whom, perhaps, day-by-day you are ap- 


your love or your care for them; and yet, 
were they taken away, you would mourn for 
them just as you mourn for the departed. Learn 
this one lesson: Live now for the dear ones 
about your firesides as you wish you had lived | I 
with those who have gone away, so that there 
shall be no sting of regret when by-and-by they | I 


Year by year, then, the door opens of the 
new year, and we go on to new experiences. 
By-and-by the Angel ef Ecernity will come and 
But remember this one law at which 
[ have hinted before, that when that time comes 


The only preparation that is worth hav- 


So live, then, that the general, onward Ss 


But clouds drank up the sunny air, 
And dripped in rainy tears. 
She took me up on vision heights 
And showed a pros: sweet; 
But I have stumbled through the nights 
With weary, bleeding feet. 
So tell me, New Year, what's to be 
Upon each new to-morrow. 
Shall my bright hopes abide with me, 
Or change to shapes of sorrow? 
A low-voiced wind came whispering 
From out the mystery : 
“7 am the New Year, and I bring 
That which is given to me. 
‘Thou livest not alone for joy, 
Or but to gather flowers. 
Lament not, then, what storms destroy, 
Nor chide the dark-winged hours. 
“Through cloud ani sun and dripping rain 
The year her garment weaves, 
And clothes the earth with golden grain 
And decks with autumn leaves. 
‘*And all the mingled days conspire 
To make her work complete. 
Even discords tremble on her lyre 
To make the song more sweet. 
‘Not what thou hast, but what thou art, 
And what thou yet shall be; 
Each year is but a verse, a part 
Of life's full poesy. 
‘‘The minor mingies with the gay, 
And when the song is done 
Thou'lt see how each its part did play 
To make the poem one. 
‘“‘Then ask not what's ahead of thee; 
Each day thy part fulfill. 
Be sure that thy life’s mystery 
Obeys a higher will. 
“**Tis love that in the darkness leads. 
My face thou may’st not see. 
It is enough for all thy needs 
That thou do follow me.” 





Advent, 1876. 
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Said Jesus, ‘‘ Tis eighteen hundred years 
Since I was a child in Galilee; 

The seed I planted with prayers and tears 
Has grown a wide, earth-shadowing tree. 

“The little band, from the upper room, 
Went forth to battle the world alone; 

The felon cross and the hopeless tomb 
Were mine; but they attained a throne. 


name; 
My seal is on their art sublime ; 
Their letters reécho my deathless fame. 


Inscribed all o'er with the words I spoke; 
And races of men beneath all skies 
Bow down to me, and take my yoke. 


“T will go down and visit my sheep— 
My little flock that is grown so great; 
I'll see how men my precepts keep, 
And how my vineyard they cultivate. 
‘‘And since they ever love to dwell 
On my lowly birth and life obscure, 
And still the ancient story teli 
Of ministry among the poor, 
“I'll lay my glory all aside 
That robes me in this upper light, 
And ut this happy Christmas tide 
. 'll show myself to human sight 
“Just as I walked in Galilee, 
/ A man despised and poor and meck, 
f'll find if so they will worship me 
And my real presence thus they’ll seek.” 
And first he went to Italy; 
And through the great cathedral door 
Where the vast throng found entrance free 
He entered with them, rich and poor. 
‘*Ah! these,” said he, ‘‘‘are Christian ways; 
The high and low together kneel, 
And mingle in one chord of praise 
The heart-thrill and the organ peal.” 
But sad his face grew; and surpriee 
Mingled with indigiation burned 
Like suppressed lightninys in his eyes 
As from the church away he turned. 
“And this,” said he, ‘tis worship! They 
To hearts that long for heavenly bread 
Give incense, candles, altars gay, 
Mutterings and mummeries instead!” 
And o’er the country far and wide 
Squalor and ignorance he saw; 
The lamp of knowledge still denied, 
And priestly prejudice the law. 
He said, ‘‘To eat them and to fleece, 
The bishops tend and feed the sheep; 
Lest power with knowledge should increase 
With crook and fence the flock they keep. 
“The light of later centuries 
That shines through all the universe, 
The living God in earth and skies 
They blacken o’er with ban and curse.” 
From Europe came he o’er the seas, 
And through the streets of Boston town, 
Past dens of misery, homes of ease, 
Searching he wandered up and down. 
He stopped a massive church before, 
Elaborate with traceried stone, 
And saw the rich go in the door 
Past him, the one poor man alone. 
Unknown he stepped within and stood; 
The sexton scanned him o’er and o’er, 
And in no very hearty mood 
Gave him a ‘‘free seat,” near the door. 
Out o’er the room where luxury 
Dreamed of its heaven by fatth made sure, 
The preacher’s voice droned sleepily, 
‘*I preach glad tidings to the poor.” 
A leading Christian's house he passed; 
Each window flared into the night, 
While music swelled its volume vast, 
And gaiecty was at its height. 
“Thus,” said the Lord, ‘they keep my word— 
Carriages waited at the door— 
That bade them when they spread the board, 
‘Call in the halt, the maimed, the poor!” 
He saw a church committee-man 
Count up the millions he was worth, 
And thought how his commandment ran-— 
‘Lay not up treasures upon earth.” 
In homes that competence had made 
He saw forecasting fret and sorrow. 
Said he, ‘‘How few men have obeyed 
‘Be not thou anxious for to-morrow !’” 
He saw the richly-dressed go by 
And look askance with toss of head. 
‘* Blessed ts meek humility ; 
And rich the poor tn spirit,” he said. 


He heard one pray and pray and pray, 


Seeking with words to storm high heaven. 


‘* Vain repetitions thrown away,” 


Said he; ‘‘to child-like want 'tis given.” 


He saw two brethren angrily 


Each one the other’s downfall seek. 


‘* When smitien on one side,” said he, 


** Then meekly turn the other cheek.” 


To gain preferment, rank and power, 


Each brother plotted ’gainst his brother. 
‘Choose not high seats,” said he, ‘‘but lower; 
In honor each prefer the other.” 


He saw a politican plan 


By hook or crook to gain his place. 
‘When will man serve his fellow-man,” 

Said he, ‘‘and seek to bless his race?” 
Te saw the children’s dancing eyes 

Full of fore-gleams of Christmas bliss. 
Te said, ‘‘In craft are lost the wise: 
Of such as these the kingdom ts.” 


Then to another church he went, 


A poor mechanic as of old, 


And titidly told bis intent 


To join himself unto their fold. 


But when to them his creed he gave— 


‘Love God and serve your fellow-man”— 


They told him God would never save 


His children on such simple plan. 


In vain the Gospel leaf he spread, 


And did its simple words expound; 
howed how its teachings they misread, 
And their hard creeds could not be found. 


of contrast, seen atter the heroism and devo- | whether it continue on earth or shoot off into | It fell out as in days of yore: 


tion of his public services, that they are so the sky, it shall still point toward God's throne 
sweet, so besutiful, and so satisfying to the of light, and leve, and truth. 
And so you will find your domestic life whether the life end in the night, whether you 


mind. 


‘*His own received him not;” and then 


And _ then, | He spoke as once he spoke before— 


‘*T;aditions and concetts of men.” 


all the sweeter and nobler and truer if you do | lie down and slip unconsciously into the here- | To other men he turned him now, 


not make yourself selfish in it. 
the enemies of humanity are thundering at the i 
gates of our society—poverty and want, sick- |t 


ness and crime, the Scourges of the race, out on his face, you shall go God led, God T 
Make home, make business, make everything guided, God helped, and the end shall be sim- 
else subordinate to this grand work of standing ply the passing of your led feet over the thresh- F 
up as a hero to fight for the welfare of your | hold of the Father’s house, in the place where 


kind. Take the joys, the indulgences and the t 
pleasures as something subordinate, for the 


leisure hours, when the grander of the world’s ‘questions to the New Year and the Year's an- | 


work is done. |s 
There is one other thought to which I must just | 
call your attention, and that is, the law of 
continuity, the law of retribution. We divide. 
off our time into years; here a section, there a. 
section. But we do not live by years, and we 
cannot. Consider what you are, as you stand. 
here to-day, on the threshold of 1877. If you| 
are not satisfied with the life of the past, indeed, | 
in a grand, hopeul sense, it is true, that here | 
at your feet comes down the lower end of a| 
Jacob's ladder that reaches the stars. You can | 
begin to climb anywhere. But as you begin to | 
climb you place your foot on the lowest rung | 
of this ladder; and how much can you climb— | 
with what strength? You have just the strength, | 
just the training, just the ability to climb to-day 
that is the accumulated result of the last year 
and the years that preceded that. That is, you 
stand to-day, I stand here before you, summing 
up in myself, physically, mentally, morally, | 


Remember that | after, or whether with your eyes open you look 


nto the face of him who is called “the king of | T 
errors,” until the light of the Angel shall shine 


The thinkers who, with open eye, 

o light and truth alone will bow, 

And dared to question earth and sky. 
he air was full of epithets, 

Destroyer, Atheist, Infidel ! 

or thus men pay the great their debts— 
Rewards of scorn for doing well. 








here are ng years. 

Let me close by reading to vou a few verses— B 

wer :— | H 
NEW YEAR, 1877 

O New Year, New Year, tell me true, 


|\H 
What wilt thou bring to me— 


ut he recalled the Jewish days 

When Sabbath-breaker, devil, blind, 
e wore as titles o'er the ways 

He sadly trod to bless mankind. 

e found that these men seek for truth 
All up and down the universe, 


Bring to me out of the heavens blue, Giving gray hairs as well as youth 


Where thy bright home must be? 

Thou comest, godlike, in a cloud: 
I cannot see thy form. 

Is’t sunshine that the mists enshroud, 
Or lurketh there a storm? 

I stretch my hands out unto thee; 
Oh, speak to me and say! 

I'd know what things shall come to me 
Along this untrod way. 

The old year gave me buds to hold; 
Ané while [ tended them, 

And watched to see the flowers unfold, 
They faded on the stem. 

She whispered promises so fair 
They drove away all fears; 





‘Here is my home. 
My representatives to be, 

Have cast me out in my own name, 
And think that thus they honor me. 

“They still tithe mint and aniseseed ; 
Nice points of ritual they draw; 

To cups and platters they give heed, 
While they forget God’s mighty law. 

‘SA little water more or less; 
The pattern of a priestly gown; 


To free the old earth from her curse. 


‘“My first brave followers,” said he, 


‘‘Were men like these of noble worth; 


And, like them, in their ministry, 


Were called ‘off-scouring of the earth.’ 
For they who claim 


Some verses read at his Christmas Vesper Service, in 


‘‘And now, from my birth they count their time; 
Their laws are stamped with my worshipped 


‘‘They have named me God; their temples rise 


These they dispute, while wan distress 
And sin and want and woe sink down. 
“‘Science now seeks.the laws of God; 
Philanthrophy still lifts up men. 
These tread the way that once I trod 

_ And bring down heaven to earth again. 
‘*However then the churches stray, 

And wrangle o'er their mysteries, 

My truth on earth shall make its way: 

I shall not want for witnesses. 

‘*The dawn that rose o’er Galilee 

Is growing towards the fuller day ; 

It shal! not sink behind the sea 

Till all the earth has blessed its ray. 
“Tt lightens science, law, and life; 

It bursts all bounds of church and creed; 
Twill victor prove in every strife 

Till God has come in very deed.” 
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In 1865, Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and Mr. 
Boutwell in the House, opposed the reiidmission 
into the Union of the States which had rebelled, 
urging that they should be remanded to the con- 
dition of territories and admitted as States only 
upon the fullest guarantee of good faith. Mr. 
Boutwell was a member of a joint committee of 
both houses which recommended this course, 
and he was ore of ten in the House who opposed 
the admission of Ten on this ground. 
Had this policy been pursued the country would 
have avoided all the troubles that have followed 
from too speedy reconstruction. We should 
have had no serpent stinging the bosom which 
had warmed it into life. 

In 1872, Mr. Sumner, believing that, having 
admitted these States, the North ought to man- 
ifest towards their people a spirit of largest 
trust in their good faith, emphasized the word 
reconciliation, and advised a political alliance 
with Southern Democrats. Mr. Boutwell was 
opposed to this, being satisfied that such good 
faith on the part of the South did not exist. 
What would have resulted had the majority of 
the States seen fit to follow Mr. Sumner's ad- 
vice, no one can do more, probably, than con- 
jecture. But it is perfectly certain, in the light 
of recent events, that both Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Boutwell were right in 1865; and it is 
equally certain that Mr. Boutwell is right in his 





in good faith, Whatever ‘‘might haye been” 
in the South, it is a fact that all of Mr. Bout- 
well’s charges against Southern Democrats have 
proved true. Intimidation of voters has been 
practised by them ona most extensive scale. 
Murders have been committed by them that 
match the worst atrocities of the Indian savages. 
This is history; and to Mr. Boutwell as much 
as to any one is due the credit of convincing 
the North against its will that such is the lament- 
able fact. No public man understands better 
than he the condition of Southern feeling to-day. 
The present exigency in the affairs of the 
nation, causing all cyes to be turned to Con- 
gress, and especially to the Senate, for a solution 
of the difficulty into which we have fallen, is due 
to the conduct of Southern Democrats. If there 
had been a fair and honest vote in the South, 
fully five Southern States would have given 
Republican majorities, and there would be no 
question now as to who should be inaugurated 
President. In this emergency, then, on whom 
can we depend to see to it that this great wrong 
against the Republican party and against the 
country is righted? On whom do we depend 
in the Senate at this very moment, but upon 
men like Mr. Boutwell, who early foresaw the 
danger and forewarned the country that evils 
were sure to follow? 

Massachusetts will make a mistake if it does 
not retain Mr. Boutwell in the Senate. When 
slavery existed the old commonwealth kept 
Charles Sumner there as her representative be- 
cause he comprehended the extent of the great 
evil, and was brave enough to contend against it 
with all his power. Now that this dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness is proven to exist in the 
South, let Massachusetts keep there that Sena- 
tor who has so steadily maintained the existence 
of such a spirit and has been brave enough to 
denounce it. The settlement of the Presiden- 
tial question is but the first step towards restor- 
ing harmony and prosperity to the country. 
There remains to enact wise legislation, and to 
pursue a prudent and firm policy. Massachu- 
setts has many a good man, worthy of a seat in 
the Senate Chamber; but she has no one more 
experienced as a legislator, or who better under- 
stands the problem now before the county, than 
Senator Boutwell. 


Tupper’s * Washington.”’ 
Martin Farquhar Tupper is nothing unless he 
is himself, and the ‘‘Washington” of this drama 
is Tupperish in the heights. The writer is 
neither novice nor novelty to American readers. 
He is an old hand at bookeraft, and his ‘‘Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” years ago, had large pe- 
rusal this side the water as well as in England. 
He has, indeed, been popular with a certain 
class of superficially moral and barrenly religi- 
ous people, whose heart and culture, or lack of 
them, hindered from discriminating between 
shadow and substance in ethical and ghostly 
things. In fact, the secret of Tupper’s partial 
popularity can be explained on no theory which 
is not full of disrespect to the intellectual met- 
tle and prowess of his admirers. He is, per- 
haps, in this nineteenth century, the most gar- 
ish and insuppressible model of a juiceless and 
pragmatic mediocrity apparent in our mixed 
and sometimes amazing literature. In mind 
and morals his writings are our current yellow- 
covered literature run to piety. Now, while 
piety is a blessed thing, the impotency and 
blatherskite of the ‘‘yellow-covered” sort is 
something very different. In right sober cat- 
nest we doubt whether in all Tupper’s verses 
there is one line of poetry unless by accident; 
and we all know that his chronic and perennial 
offence is the absence of any deep artistic or 
ethical earnestness, whether he prays, preaches 





ing to eat who has set before him ona mock sil- | 
ver-tray, at the hands of a burly butler, always | 
blundering upon your toes, pretended fruits of 

rarity, which turn out to be only diversely- | 
painted bits of wood. It is perfectly safe to | 
say, not only that the divine afflatus of poetry | 
never once visited Tupper, but that it could | 
never have visited Tupper’s grandfather, nor | 
any of his strain, back to a very dim antiquity. | 
Imagine all that a poet is not and you have what 
Tupper is. 

From this one is easily prepared not to be dis- 

appointed in Tupper’s ‘‘Washington.” For, al- 


though in his preface he shows anxiety lest in | 
the multitude of works on our American hero | 
his handiwork should be supposed to have been 
stolen from others, it is perfectly sate to con- | 
clude that in his sublime self-satisfaction Tup- | 
per could only be persuaded to steal from him- | 


self; and as for the whole other world of liter- | 


ail common-sense enough to plunder all round | 
Tupper's domain and leave his possessions to | 
himself. 


If George of England steals the rights of man 
George of America shall win them back. 


But in general the poem is a very tropic of 
commonplaces. 


>| 





TON 


school-boy knows them. The only exception 
possibly may be Mr. Tupper’s derivation of the | in the choice of President, from the fact that the 
American flag, the pattern of which he finds in | electoral votes are made up of an aggregate of 
the iron back-piece of a fireplace at Mount Ver- 
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non, as witness these curious lines :— 


And at Mount Vernon I myself have noted 
An old cast-ironed acutcheoned chimney-back 
Charged with that heraldry. 


of his, as 


this poem in public. 


The characters are a loving lot, and Mrs. 
Washington repeatedly calls her husband ‘‘Dear 
George” in verse, whatever she might have 
called him in prose; and the very ‘Father of 
his country” calls the great Virginian orator 
‘Dear Patrick Henry!” The most astonishing 
nomenclature, however, which our national hero 
indulges in at the expense of Mr. Tupper’s verse 
is where he speaks of Mary Arnold, an old fame 


‘*My unknown passion-flower of hot sixteen.” 
Mr. Tupper assures us he intends to read 

We rejoice to hear it, be- 

cause we greatly fear that nobody except his 


States themselves, as States, take 


the Congressional districts of the several States, 
and of the two United States Senators to which 
each State is entitled. These electoral votes, 
then, represent not only the people, but the 
States in their organization as States. Follow- 
ing this still further, when there is no election 
in this form by the electors the next form of an 
election is by the House of Representatives— 
but not in their popular capacity of representa- 
tives of the people, but as representatives of 
the States ; and these representatives meet to- 
gether, and each delegation from each State is 
compelled to unite and cast one vote for each 
State without regard to the popular majority 
that each member may have had in his own dis- 
trict, or without regard to the total majority of 
all the districts of the State; but simply a ma- 
jority of the members of Congress themselves 
determine the question as to how the State they 
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In the House, Speaker Long and Clerk Marden | 
were reélected, having a unanimous vote each. 

The duty of calling the latter body to order de- 

volved upon the Hon. Emory Washburn of 
Cambridge, a member in 1826, and in his ad- 

dress he made a pleasing reference to the char- 

acter of the men who had legislated for the State 

during the past half century. On Thursday 

Gov. Rice delivered his inaugural, a very able 

and satisfactory document. Its conclusion was 

a fine passage of elocutionary merit. We quote 

it:— 

I would, if possible, impress your minds with 

a new sense of the grandeur of our country, 

and of the priceless heritage of a Common- 

wealth which has infused its principles, its laws 

and its enterprise so largely into American civ- 
ilization. I would appeal to your highest in- 

telligence and manifest fidelity in discharging 

the duties and obligations which you now as- 

sume on its behalf. I would summon from the 

sleeping past the spirits of the sainted and im- 
mortal patriots who trod this soil and breathed 


présent view that the South is not now acting’ 


unfortunate critics will read it through in pri- 
vate. 





Suffering in Kansas, 

The following extract from a private letter, 
received a few days ago, tells its own story of 
the needs of men and women in Kansas who 
once had comfortable New England homes :— 

“There have been sad changes here within 
three years. I don’t hurrah for Kansas nowa- 
days. I did first-rate soon after coming to the 
State, as almost everybody did; but since the 
financial panic in the United States we have had 
a severe drought and the grasshoppers twice. 
[ believe I have not a single neighbor who is 
not deeply in debt. Some can never extricate 
themselves. 

I came into an entirely new country (Osage 
county), it being an Indian reservation. While 
I and others were making our farms it cost us a 
great deal to live. Still I worked hard and 
kept out of debt. For a year or two crops 
were good. But soon we had a drought; the 
same yearchinch-bugs. I lost almost my whole 
crop. We all had our land to pay for, which 
cost $245. Failing as we had, nearly every 
man was obliged to borrow. Eastern friends 
kindly loaned me the amount. This year the 
grasshoppers came again, and ate every parti- 
cle of wheat in our part of the State. Kansas 
was so badly injured by the reports of the pre- 
vious year that every Kansan seemed deter- 
mined to keep silence. Scarcely a paper printed 
here would allude to them; and, if they did, 
with seeming indifference. But they damaged 
the State nearly as badly as before. Suffice it to 
Say that these things got me, with nearly every 
farmer around me, into debt. Eastern capital- 
ists furnished money, farmers giving their prop- 
erty as security. I have managed until lately 
to pay on demand. I have property sufficient, 
tis true, but I cannot get rid of it. Iam now 
speaking of my farm. 

Meantime, other calls required me to sell 
all my stock, which I did last fall. Everything 
seemed to work against me, so I told my wife 
I would leave her and the babies and go with 
my team into Missouri this winter, and see if T 
could not, with my earnings, check the current 
that seemed to be against me. In Missouri I 
foun the prospect poor; came back to South- 
ern Kansas, where I am now. ‘Took a coal 
contract, but lack of cars seems my worst 
trouble. I have offered my farm for sale, and 
whenever I can make a sale, even at two-thirds 
its value, I shall pay all I owe, which, I trust, 
may be ere long, though farm-sales are slow. 

Another neighbor and myself live together, 
denying ourselves many of the necessaries of 
life that we may pay our creditors. I have put 
forth: every honest effort that man could; I have 
sold the last cow, and shall sacrifice everything 
for my debts.” 





The Electoral Process of Choosing 
a President. 


A recent Traveller, of this city, had an elab- 
orate and able editorial on this topic, which was 
well adapted to clear away many erroneous 
assumptions, correct numerous misapprehen- 
sions, and clarify the judgment of the public 
min] on this important topic. We thirk it of 
service to epitomize the argument. 

The Presidential election that has lately taken 
place, says the writer, is simplified, in a legal 
point of view, under the provisions of our con- 
stitttion, from the fact that we had but two can- 
didates for President and the electoral votes of 
the {states could not be equally divided. All of 
the electoral votes being cast, as they were, 
without question, and all of them being cast 
for vither Hayes or Tilden, one or the other of 
these men has 185 votes, and is elected. ‘This 
result follows absolutely, and is not open to any 
discussion or question. The only contingency 
in which the House of Representatives is au- 
thorized by the constitution to elect the Presi- 
dent is where no person has a ‘‘majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed,” and in 
the present case no one disputes the fact that 
either Hayes or Tilden has such majority. 
Hence the House in no event can make the se- 
lection of President under the provisions of the 
constitution at this election. 

The next question is, who shall determine the 
number of votes cast for each of the candidates, 
and who shall declare the election? By the pro- 
visions of the constitution the returns of the 
votes of the electors are to be sent directly to 
the President of the Senate. Ona fixed day he 
is to open all these votes, and in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
they are to be counted, and the President of the 
Senate announces the result. In opening these 
votes, the first thing to be determined is the 
genuineness of the electors themselves, and this 
is ascertained by the certificate of the Governor 
of the States respectively for which they are 
chosen. Having secured this certificate, the 
board of electors of each State becomes an in- 
dependent body beyond the control of the Gov- 
ernor, or any other power within the State, and 
makes up its own certificate of its own acts as 
a board, and makes its own returns to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, without the intervention, 
under the provisions of the constitution, of any 
oflicer of the State or of the nation. The Gov- 
ernor having given this certificate of election, 


t 





represent shall vote. 


petual existence, each 
term of six years, two years more than the 
President himself, two-thirds of the members 
being already elected when the President in any 
given election is chosen. 
Senate is a body chosen before, and independ- 
ent of, any given Presidential election, and in 
the nature of things becomes u safer and better 
tribunal than any other to determine such elec- 
tion; but in any view of the case it is absolutely 
necessary that the Senate through its President 
should determine and announce the election of 
We may sately say that unter 
our constitution that man is elected President 
whom the Senate declares elected President, 
without regard to any other facts. 
presume in advance, nor even allow as a pos- 
sible result of the theory of our government, 
that the Senate becomes as a body absolutely 
corrupt or influenced by any other than the 
All this may 
be untrue; but the theory of our government 
requires this condition of things to be supposed 
to exist, and when it ceases to be a fact the mere 
It 
requires the constant and harmonious action of 
the Senate and the President to keep the wheels 
It is inspossible, 
then, that the House of Representatives should 
either reject or accept a President as against 
the Senate, which refuses to recognize him; or 
should elect a President when the Senate had 
already determined that a President had been 
The result of 
any attempt on the part of the House to force 
upon the Senate a President they did not recog- 
nize would be at once unavailing, and, in view 
of the distinct division of the powers and duties 


the President. 


stand it. 


property. 


dents of later years. 


president. 


the provincials. 


wisest and most patriotic motives. 


And it will be observed 
that the President chosen in this form is abso- 
lutely chosen as President of the United States, 
and not of the people of the United States in 
any sense. 

The Senate is a perpetual body, having a per- 
member elected for a 


Consequently the 


We cannot 


form of government itself is of little value. 


of the government in motion. 


elected at the popular election. 


of this government, ridiculous. 


There is not a possible contingency under the 
simple provisions of that simplest of all instru- 
ments, the constitution of the United States, 
that has not been fully and entirely provided 
It wants no new powers cither to deter- 
mine the past or to make the future more safe 

Any man can read it and under- 
Few, simple, and plainly expressed in 
every provision, the constitution of the United 
States is as perfect an instrument as human wis- 
We may change our form of 
government, we may ignore States, we may 
make our elections directly by the people, we 
may have a pure democracy instead of a repub- 
lic—all these changes are open to us; but until 
we accept them and adopt them they are no test 
of elections, or the results of elections, or of 
law, or of constitutional provisions, as we enjoy 
them, and vote under them, and elect our Pres- 


for. 


or secure, 


dom can make. 


ident under them, to-day. 


It is of the greatest importance to a govern- 
ment, and to the people who live under a gov- 
ernment, that it should be stable, defined and 
A weak government is a bad govern- 
ment, and it is the duty of all in authority to see 
that the succession of the government passes 
without question and without delay into the 
There 
cannot be two Presidents either actually elected, 
actually declared elected, or actually qualified! 


powerful. 


hands of those elected to administer it. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Boston’s New City Government.—Mayor 
Prince was duly installed on Monday last, and 
pronounced his inaugural. 
good suggestions as to prudence in expenditure, 
and the proper assessment of the valuation of 
It had queer conceits throughout, 
such as quoting from ‘‘that great reformer, Mr. 
Tilden,” and even that no more eminent re- 
former, Wilkins Micawber, Esq. 
a reduction of salaries, he advised an increase 
of the police force, the commencement of the 
park improvement, the enlarged sewerage sys- 
tem, and other expensive outlays. 
reforms, in view of his recommendations, must 
prove a minus quantity. 
sense the Aldermen elected John T. Clark, a 
Republican, chairman, though Aldermen Robin- 
son and Fitzgerald advocated the choice of a 
partisan of their side, contrary to the prece- 
Inthe Council, Benjamin 
Pope, a Democrat, was unanimously elected 
In convention of the two branches, 
Mr. McCleary had all but two votes in his re- 
electiun as city clerk—an honor to which he 
was fully entitled for his faithful and conscien- 


With much 


ious discharge of duty. 





WHERE Were Pau Revere’s Liguts Huna 
out ?—The City Council of Boston, influenced 
thereto by a paper from Richard Frothingham, 
the historian, has declined to mark the old 
North church, on Salem street, with a tablet as 
a historic spot, from a doubt whether it was the 
church or not from whose tower were hung, on 


It contained many 


While urging 


The Mayor’s 


good 


the night of April 18, 1775, the lanterns that 
gave the signal to Paul Revere, on the Charles- 
town side of the river, that the British were on 
the eve of their contemplated raid through the | ¢ 


adjacent country to seize the military stores of 
It is held by Mr. Frothingham | »y eituer house of Congress to explore and ex- 


or sings. Our vexation is very like a man will- | 


| change in the general result. 


The characters use different States, and not of the people of the United 
words, but one soon discovers that they are all States, a distinction it is well to keep in view, 
speaking-machines, grinding out very lame verse ' as he represents the government of the United 
in a very minor and colorless key. The his- States, and is the head of our nationality among 
torical facts of drama may be accurate | the nations of the world, and as such under our 
enough, and certainly often appear pragmatic | constitution is elected in a peculiar manner. 
enough to suit a directory; but, then, every There is nosuch thing as popalar election. The 


thire is no power to go behind it; it must be 
recognized and regarded as conclusive; and all 
committees of investigation, whether of the Sen- 
ate, or of the House, or of both, must be re- 
gairded as investigating where they have no au- 
thority: 10 act, oF even te cunrest, whatever’ the Christ church till long after the incident of the 
conclusions of their investigations may be. | | 
| These bodies of electors having met and cast 
their ballots under the provisions of the con- 
stitution and forwarded them to the President of 
the Senate, it becomes merely a mechanical or | could be seen in Charlestown with Copp’s hill 


| 
| 
| 


mathematical duty to count these votes. 


V'he question arises, Why is the House Of | its height and proximity, 


Representatives present at this counting? Ob- 
viisusly, from the provision of the constitution, 
not to take any part whatever if there is an 
eluction declared by the President of the Sen- 
ats; but, in the event that there is no election, 
th at they may be present and officially know the 
event of such non-election, and may be pre- 
pared, themselves, to make a choice of Presi- 
dent. This question of the part the House 
ought to take in the counting of the electoral 
votes has been discussed very far back, and the 


only precedent that can be quoted in favor of 


ary pirates, while we lament their many and | any authority on the part of the House to par- 


grievous sins, we are very sure that they have ‘ticipate is the prpendaes sadhoveg —_ fae ssa 
| der which, at two Presidential elections, it was 


conceded Gyt me sips should be counted that scendants, who receive the tradition implicitly 
— ohjentel te cher by the Senate or the that Christ church was the place, and Sexton 
Perhaps the two best lines in “Washington” Huse; but this precedent loses its whole au- | Newman the man, associated with the signal- 


are put into the mouth of Benedict Arnold:— | thority from the fact that the exclusion of cer- | lanterns. Butafter the dethronement of Poca- 
tain States under this joint rule produced no | 


i 
} 


‘The President is the President of the United 





that the true North church of this event was on 
North square, and was of wood, which was 
taken down and burned for firewood by the 
British when in possession of Boston, and that 
the name of ‘‘North church” was not given to 





lanterns. We should hesitate long before dis- 
puting any suggestion of Mr. Frothingham on 
ahistorical matter; but we think it evident that 


no tower of any church in North square in 1775 


| intervening, while that of Christ church, 
could easily be so. 

Moreover, we have living with us the son of the | 
very man, as he himself believes, and all North- 
|‘ enders fully believe, who hung out the lanterns 
in the tower. It is not possible a young boy 

could receive this narrative from a father who 

was the individual who did the act, and both 

make a mistake as tothe church. That son is 

now living in good health, and with clear mind, 

and his positive assertion would seem to be 


1 


t 





son, rector of Trinity church from 1836 to 1846 | P 
| (now living in New Jersey), has not made much 
impression on old Northenders, or their de- 





hontas, Columbus and William Tell, what right 
have we to believe in Newman, or even Revere 
himself? 


la 


le 


Tue Strate Governuent.—The Legislature 
met on Wednesday, and in the Senate, after 
four ballotings, John B. D. Cogswell, of the 
Cape district, was elected President, having 21 
votes to 8 for Bowman of Middlesex, 3 for Rus- 
sell of Middlesex, 3 for Crane of Suffolk, and 2 


th 





abled the Democrats to carry either Mississippi | ! 
or Alabama and count in the Tilden electors. | a 
| There were great and most outrageous frauds | a 
in North Carolina, very similar in method and to secure the presidency by hook or by crook, 
character to those perpetrated in New York in| and no more reprehensible than the manwuvres 
1868; in which State the Republican State Com- | in Nebraska, South Carolina, Florida and Louis- 
from | Mittee have undertaken an investigation, and, |iana. Ile testified that he received from the 
| already, frauds enough to change the result in chairman of the State Democratic committee 
the State have been discovered in some twenty- $3000 for his services as an elector of Oregon; 
five counties, with evidence of frauds that will | that his expenses on and back to Washington 
There is no rea- | to take the bogus electoral vote would be but 
son whatever for doubting that honest voting | about $600; the residue, he thought, was a 
and honest counting in North Carolina would present for his services. He also had been 
have elected the Republican candidates by from | promised the best office he might ask for from 
| Tilden. 


be exposed in other counties. 


applaud independence and indepencent men. 
Avowed opposition to ‘‘Grantism” was appar- 
ently a test of popular favor. 
ing Mr. Boutwell seemed to lose ground; but a 
reaction has set in which shows the wisdom of 
confining internal contentions to times of peace, 
and of fighting our enemies instead of our 
friends in time of war. 
say that nothing discouraged them more in the 


orators and newspapers of the utterances of | 


newspapers unfavorable to him treat him with 
the greatest respect, and fully recognize his 
,‘vast serviees and untarnished pubiic career.” | answer, and Mr. Morton requests authority to 
It is not that Mr. Boutwell is not entirely compel him to do so or be imprisoned. Mr, 


this atmosphere in other days, and make them 

living teachers again by precept and example. 

In these hours of public anxiety I would in- 

spire your faith in God, and your loyalty to lib- 

erty, to justice, and to humanity. Surrounded 
on every hand by memorials of heroic valor and 
martial sacrifice, let us remember that if it be 

brave and decorous to die for one’s State, or 
one’s country, it is equally nodle to live for ita 
service, and in its days of peril to bury beneath 
its altars our partisan strifes and personal am- 
bitions. The real greatness of a State consists 
not in the extent of its territory, not in the fer- 
tility of its soil, not in the richness of its de- 
posits, but in the nobility of its institutions, the 
justice of its laws, and the virtues of its people. 
[ adjure you so to discharge the duties of legis- 
lation that your work shall remain unchallenged 
by history and unregretted by posterity; that 
you so strengthen the power of the Comvon- 
wealth that it shall continue to be, what it al- 
ways has been, one of the firmest pillars of the 
republic; and that, togecher, they shall survive 
the vicissitudes and conflicts of time, and go on 
amid the plaudits of succeeding generations in 
their endless career of increasing greatness and 
renown. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


The Democracy are talking up a ‘‘new elec- 
tion.” They don't have much hope, it would 
seem, of a favorable result from the old one. 





Was there ever a political contest in which 
more efforts at fraud, cheating, bribery, and the 
like, to secure success, were made manifest— 
and all in the direction of Tilden? And yet all 
without] avail. Read Cronin’s statement in our 
Washington letter. 

David Dudley Field, the defender of Jim 
Fisk, and the confidential agent of ‘‘ Boss” 
Tweed, has been elected to Congress for the re- 
maining days of this session at the dictation of 
Samue! J. Tilden. He knows his value as a 
sharp lawyer, and will make it worth his while 
to conduct his suit as the Presidential claimant. 
Field has a genius for plots, strategems and 
wiles, and that’s what Tilden wants now. 

Senator Christiancy (one of the improved 
order of Republicans, who succeeded Matt Car- 
penter), who is a member of the Senate com- 
mittee of investigation, is reported to have said 
that it would be an improvement of State so- 
ciety in South Carolina to have the whole Sioux 
tribe moved into the State and established 
there. The ‘thigh-toned” Senators are getting 
to be as bad as the ‘‘machine” men! 


General Sherman seldom misjudges men, and 
is a conservative. Here is his opinion of Wade 
Hampton, taken from his ‘‘Memoirs”: ‘In my 
official report of this conflagration [that of 
Columbia] I distinctly charged it to General 
Wade Hampton and confreres. I did so potnt- 
edly, to shake the faith of his people in him, 
for he was, in my opinion, a braggart, and 
professed to be the special champion of South 
Carolina.” 

Gov. Hayes is visited now by all sorts of peo- 
ple, who desire to exact promises or fathom 
his inner thoughts. One of these was Mr. 
Mackey of South Carolina, who has been on 
all sides of the political house during the last 
twenty years, and is considerable of a ‘“‘bum- 
mer.” Hr. Hayes listened courteously to him, 
and that was all. In fact, as the Worcester 
Spy says, ‘‘no man could do more or less than 
listen to Mr. Mackey. He has the powers of 
fascination and the inexorable purpose to be 
heard of Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner.’” 

The New York Times says that “the country 
is undoubtedly ready to sustain the Republican 
party more strongly now than it was two months 
ago, and for good reasons. ‘The party has con- 
ducted itself with great good sense Mpicnits 
regarding the disputed questions now before the 
public. It has indulged in no vaporing and 
made no revolutionary threats. Its claims tu 
the executive chair are sustained by the pre- 
ponderating weight of law and precedent; its 
candidate has placed himself in a very favor- 
able light by his course since his election, and 
the country is becoming more and more con- 
vinced that its interescs will be entirely safe in 
his hands.” 
Under the instructions of the Supreme Court 
of Florida ordering a new count of the votes 
for Governor upon the face of the returns, 
George F. Drew, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, was peaceably inaugurated at Talla- 
hassee on Tuesday, and the Democratic major- 
ity returned in the Legislature were allowed to 
organize both houses. Everything was peace- 
ful, and many Republican officials took part in 
the inauguration ceremonies. The Republicans 


a direct part| scattering. Mr. Gifford was reélected clerk. | worthy to be his own succeesor; in fact, it is 


Geemed wise to praise rather than detract from 
his merits; but only that upon certain oc- 
casions the culture and scholarship of another 
gentleman might somewhat better serve our In- 
terests. It will be hard to convince the people 
or their Representatives in the Legislature that 
Massachusetts can be more fitly or honorably 
represented in the Senate than by her senior 
Senator.— Taunton Gazette. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced.]} 


Politics under the Roof-tree.---Sena- 

: tor Boutwell. 

Epitor Commoxweattu :—To young schol- 
ars it always appears a mystery attendant upon 
the study of Greek that nouns should sometimes 
be found in the dual number. The best solu- 
tion of the mystery is found—as they suppose— 
in the supposition that some ol philologist in- 
troduced the superfluous number for the express 
purpose of ‘‘bothering” youngsters. Later in 
life they learn that cach and every individual 
possesses a double nature, and therefore, ac- 
cording to all the rules of grammar, should 
have a verb in the dual form to descrive his 
being and action. 

Thoughts like these are suggest 
see how differently political questions and in- 
terests are regarded under different circum- 
stances. As partisans we merge ofr individu. 
ality in the party. We watch (pythaps pray), 
we contrive, labor, shout and yote, in connec- 
tion and in harmony with the’multitude. We 
feel a kind of satisfaction in being a part—some- 
times a very insignificant one—of a great whole. 
We are bewildered with the uproar and blinded 
by the dust of great party movements. For 
the time we are partisans—nothing more. As 
such we cast our votes, and with very little 
knowledge of what we are voting for. 

But under the roof-tree, in our own quiet 
homes, by our peaceful firesides, we are very 
different men. Thought, looking backward and 
forward, observation and reflection, mark the 


iwhen we 


mood of the hour, and we become more or less 
the American citizen. 
and theories—the spirit and machinery of par- 
ties—in fact, everything ¢onnected with our 
hopes and duties as citizens of a free country, 
become matters of quiet investigation. Now it 
is in this mood, and only in this mood, that the 
people of this Commonwealth can reasonably 
hope to guard their own interests and to do their 
part in maintaining order and peace throughout 
the United States. 

All this, to be sure, is a mere truism; but it 
has a particular significance at the present junc- 
ture of affairs. 
settled who shall represent Massachusetts in 
the Senate of the United States. Undoubtedly 
there are many men whose personal qualifica- 
tions are amply sufficient for this purpose. But 
it must be remembered that, in addition to every 
natural endowment that a statesman may pos- 
sess, he must have had an outward training, an 


Public men, measures 


The question must soon be 


experience, a contact with political life, that 
shall qualify him to meet the exigencies that 
may, indeed that most certainly will, arise. 

In view of these facts the many personal and 
political friends of Mr. Boutwell most sincerely 
hope that he will continue to be a representa- 
tive of the State in Congress. The able and 
dignified manuer in which he has filled the va- 
rious offices to which he has been called, his 
accurate knowledge of men and aifairs, his long 
continued and varied experience, his unsullied 
record—these, each and all, entitle him to the 
confidence and support of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth. That the time is near when 
the affairs, and perhaps the continuance, of this 
republic will be in greater peril than ever be- 
fore, no one can doubt. The great question, 
then, for us to consider is this: Shall we entrust 
the defence of our liberties, and perhaps of our 
lives, to the keeping of any other leader than 
Shall we 





| one whom we know to be competent? 
| feel safe with any one at the helm other than 
the man who, by his untiring watchfulness and 
skill, has proved, his fitness for the place? 
Thoughts like these force themselves upon 
us as we sit by our firesides and interchange 
hopes and fears with neighbors and friends. We 
shall esteem it an ill-omen for the future if we 
find that under the influence of party or per- 
sonal preferences a statesman of tried experi- 





ence must give place to one of less experience, 
though in other respects he may be quite as 
well qualified. It most certainly will weaken 
our faith in, and our attachment to, the Repub- 
lican party if it seeks in change that which can 
| only be foun. in constancy. Xs 


} 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington, 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuiNcton, Jan. 3, 1876. 
THE 
The Democracy seem to have got wholly 
over their purpose to delay the appropriations— 
in this respect offering a marked contrast with 
their action at the last session. Their conduet, 
then, doubtless was influenced largely by the 
pendency of the presidential contest, fearing that 
the Republicans would take advantage of the 
money in hand to promote political schemes. 
In feed, Sam Randall gave that as a reason why 
no al owance should be made for the extension 
of the Boston postoffice; h> wis not going to 
have the Republicans aided from tuat fund; so 


APPROPRIATIONS. 








acted nobly in contrast with the action of the 
Democrats under circumstances far less aggra- 
vating. The returning board had given certifi- 
cates of election to the Republican officers ; 
then the case was reviewed by the court, and 
another canvass was ordered; the Republi- 
cans were deprived of their certificates and they 
were given to the Democrats; and all this not- 


the appropriation, though promised, was with- 
held, as he suid it would be. Now Mr. Morri- 
son says very frankly it would be wrong to em- 
barrass the President, whoever he may be, on 


the fourth of March, by placing him without 
the means of carrying on the government, and 
necessitating a special session of Congress. He 
shall press forward the bills as rapidly as they 





withstanding the Democrats committed out- 
rages which in justice ought to have defeated 
them. But the contrast shows Republican meth- 
ods as against Democratic in like circumstances. 








It is noteworthy, but not so much noticed as 
it should be, remarks the Worcester Spy, that 
all investigation touching the Presidential elec- 
ion is directed against the three Republican 
States of the South; and that nothing is done 


pose the atrocious frauds by means of which the | I 
Democrats carried several other Southern States 





bad investment for the Democruts. 


can be prepared, but an increase in the amounts 
over those of last session must not be looked 
for. 
where, for a superfluous appropriation in any 
department, but enough is asked for to prevent 


There is little disposition, I find, any- 


embarrassment, friction, and the necessity of 
a deficiency amount later. 


CRONIN. 
The ‘unanimous Cronin” has proved a very 
He is an 
rish-Aimerivan, about thirty-five years of age, 


a hard drinker, and a very shallow politician. 


fe don’t seem to know enough to keep his 














where the Republicans have a majority of the | I 
voters. Nothing but outrageous frauds and the 
“bulldosing” of the rifle-clubs could have en- 


mouth shut, but talks to his own disgrace and 
the irrevocable discomfiture of his party friends. 


Ie was before the Senate committee to-day, 
nd he confessed to a singular transaction—only 





2,000 to 15,000 majority ! 


part, however, of a grand scheme of Tilden 


A Mr. Patrick, of Omaha, Nebraska, 


An important daty of this Legislature will be negotiated the transaction, and the money came 


he election of a United States Senator. It is} in 


| 


: said that a canvass of members of both houses} promptly cashed. 
worth a whole volume of conjecture. The | snows an unexpected support for Mr. Boutwell ~begande i 
claim of Capt. Pulling for this honor, on the/ as his own successor. 
strength of his kinsman, Rev. John Lee Wat- | been much the fashion in this State, among Re- 


For the last year it has 
an 


ublicans, to belittle fidelity to party, and to 


For the time-be- 


he 








Western Republicans 
Or 
te campaign than the use made by Democratic | 


ading Massachusetts Republicans. A repu- 


tation for thorough fidelity and devotion to | ®° 
party, such as Mr. Boutwell enjoys, has again | use of the Democratic managers. Summoning 
become a positive advantage. 


It is noticeable 


Tu 
at all the articles which have appeared in the | 


lati 


the form of drafts on New York, which were 
This unexpected testimony 


has covered the leading Tildenites with chagrin, 


d they hardly know what to do. 
FURTHER 
Senator Morton has evidentiy got held of a 


MONEY TRANSACTIONS, 


trail in this Oregon matter which he will not 
abandon till he finds the bottom facts. 


IIe says 
knows that the plan for capturing that State 


for Tilden was concocted in New York city; 
that the sum of $8900 went from that city to 


egon; that A. E. & C. E. Tilton, bankers in 


Liberty strect, transmitted the amount by tele- 
graphic order to Ladd & Tilton, Portland, Ore- 


and Ladd & Bush, Salem, Oregon, for the 


rner, a telegraphic operator at Jacksonville, 


Oregen, for information as to dispatches in re- 


on to this matter, that individual refused to 
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evening last, on the Lake Shore Railroad, near 
Ashtabula, Ohio. The train, which consisted 
of eleven cars, drawn by two engines, was 
going West, in a severe snow storm, and reached 
the bridge over a creek, just out of the town, 
at eight o’clock. The foremost engine had 
crossed, when the bridge gave way, and the en- 
tire train, saving this one engine, which was 
saved by the breaking of the coupling, fell 
nearly seventy feet to the icy bed below. The 
ice was broken through, the wreck immediately 
took fire, and many of the passengers were sac- 
rificed to the flames. Of towards 200 persons 
who were passengers on board, at least 100 per- 
ished, and the bodies of but a few are recover- 
able. The conspicuous dead are Rev. P. P. 
Bliss, the revivalist songster, and Rev. Dr. 
Washburn of Cleveland, formerly of Hyde Park, 
Mass. : 
Mrs. Goddard writes to the Worcester’ Spy 
from Boston: ‘*Without doubt there is a great 
deal of poverty this winter, but the charity 
seems simply endless, not only that which gives 
food, fuel and raiment, but that which cares 
for the pleasure of the poor, and furnishes gifts, 
amusements, and all sorts of good times. One 
lady has distributed among poor children two 
hundred handsome dolls completely dressed, 
and they were only one item of her Christmas 
gifts; others habitually carry into the poor 
streets baskets of toys, and pretty things, and 
give to every one that asketh. It would be al- 
most impossible to number the things of this 
kind that are done at Christmas, and known 





forton is specific in his questions, and puts 
hem in a manner indicating his full knowledge. 
This is different from the House's purpose of 
baging ail the dispatches that were sent from 
ertain places, and then picking out what suits, 
nd throwing aside what is not needed. 
TYE PRESIDENCY. 

It is the invariable purpose of the Republi- 
fcan Senators not to talk on the presidential 
question. This seems as though it were by a 
previous agreement, not knowing how it might 
affect subsequent developments. Yet no friend 
of the majority can, pass among them without 
getting the impression that they are very firm 
in the belief that Hayes is honestly elected and 
will be so declared. Itneeds only a casual word 
or two from them to draw this conclusion. 
Among the mass of people here it is felt that, 
following the forms of law, as hitherto, will 
give the election to Hayes irrevocably, and the 


party would not move forward unitedly and de- 
fiantly to his inauguration? No one doubts for 


that any Republican can now think of doing 
otherwise. It is evident the Democrats are de- 
demoralized. They have lost in South Carolina 
by the confession of their own committee ; they 
are to lose i: Lonisiana, as the evidence is over- 
whelming of frauds and intimidation, justifying 
the returning-board’s action; Oregon makes 
hem sick—the affair was so badly managed; 


Austrian department at the centennial, has been 
bought for $25,000 by the- Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. The picture is thirty-five 
feet long and thirteen feet wide. 

It is said that Bartlett, the Hartford sculptor, 
will receive the commission for the proposed 
battle-monument at Bennington, Vt. Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire are to be invited 
to join in the erection of the monument. The 
Vermont Legislature has just appropriated 
$15,000 for the monument. 

Mr. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, was a 
large purchaser at the recent great sale of the 
paintings of Mr. John Taylor Johnston's collec- 
tion. His selections have arrived in this city 
and will soon adorn the walls of the Art Mu- 
seum, as a loan collection. These paintings, 
embracing a Tryon, a Diaz, a Corot, a Dupré, 
a Duverger, a Verboeckhoven, a Kensett, an 
Auker, a Richet, and a Hunt, are all important 
works and samples of the best modern schools. 
The Bartholdi statue of ‘‘Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world,” in New York harbor, is not to 
be wholly a gift of France to America, it seems. 
A meeting of prominent gentlemen was held 
the other night in that city to devise means for 
raising subscriptions toward the erection of the 
colossal statue. William M. Evarts presided. 
It was stated that to raise the proposed com- 
memorative monument it would be necessary 
to obtain $125,000 in America, while a similar 








only by chance. Itis the season at which one 
hears all sorts of lovely and tender stories, and 
sees how much happiness a little thought for 
others will produce. I sawa German girl, who 
had been sick for months in a hospital, made 
radiantly happy by a little Christmas tree, not a 
yard high, hung with silver tinsel, pretty cards, 
and simple presents, and with a little bank of 
oranges at itsfoot. Her relatives had arranged 
it for her, and carried it a good many miles, to 
set it on the little table by her bed. She asked 
the doctor to carry it for all the other patients 
to see. So he took it on his rounds through the 
wards, and it came back to her with « dozen 
pleasant messages of sympathy. It was not a| 


they have a slender hope Florida may help 
them, through the Supreme Court, which arro- 
gates the right to order a re-canvass of the 
electoral yote, but all the precedents, even of 
their own statesmen, are against this. There 
is little left them but to cavil and—submit. The 
Republicans are likely to be firmer as each day 


passes. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


Mr. Barnes, the Western Union manager at 
New Orleans, who won't give up the dispatches 
wanted by the Democrats, is here and will ap- 
‘rere the bar of the House on Friday. 

a say he cannot produce them, as they 

‘s been removed from his custody by order 


sum would have to be raised in France. 
some discussion it was decided to empower the 
chair to appoint a committee and receive sub- 
scriptions. 
he could be assured that every one appointed 
would really interest himself actively in col- 
lecting funds. 


ror-frame of black, ornamented with flowers, 
which deserves a word of praise. 
was executed by Miss Annie Hardy of Bangor, 
who used her own conception, at the request of 
the gilders. 
sion of the flowers, according to the seasons; 


After 


Mr. Evarts said he would wait until 


We lately saw at Williams & Everett's a mir- 


The work 


The design represented the proces- 


Makart’s great historical painting, ‘(Queen 
Catrina Cornaro receiving the Homage of the 
Venetians,” which was on exhibition in the 





























public opinion backing them. 


back down—and that somebody not Gov. Hayes. 
They think Hampton has been altogether too 
forth-putting, for a man who isn’t by any means 


end of the week, the members having generally 


returned from their homes. 


vote are as wide apart as on the day of their 


cupancy of every European throne since she 


fifty thousand dollars. and yet on the day of its 
consecration in February it will be free from 
debt. 


of the executive committee of the company. 

It is noticeable that those members who went 
home to the holidays have returned vith a mach 
more confident feeling that the presidential 
muddie will be settled amicably. It may be 
said the Democratic members who talked the 
oudest and fiercest have somehow received a 
300thing influence. Possibly they did not find 

Wade Hampton's overtures to Hayes, through 
his factotum, Mackey, is not relished by Hewitt, 
Randall, and the other leaders here. It is to 
them another indication that somebody is to 


yet sure of his own State, to be hobnobbing with 
Tilden’s rival. 

Gov. Grover, of Oregon, has arrived. There 
is talk of screnading him, but the leaders are 
doubtful of its propriety. Oregon and all its 
Democratic schemers are elephants just now 
on the hands of the party. 

Congressional basiness will be resumed by the 


The joint committee on counting the electoral 


appointment. MASSACHUSETTS. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Queen Victoria has seen a change in the oc- 
became a sovereign. 

The new Trinity church in this city will cost 

in the immediate vicinity of seven hundred and 


Ssays acynic (after reading the Nation) : “The 

fe, as it is personally typified, doubtless rep- 
vesents a larger amount of incorruptible virtue 
to the square inch than any other profession or 
pursuit.” 

A clever baker distributed a thousand loaves 
of bread to the poor of this city on New Year's 
dey. Tickets, entitling the bearers to ene loaf 
each, were distributed by the North Ead Mis- | 
sion. The gift advertised a new flour, 

Commodore Vanderbilt has at last gone to bis 
long home, leaving behind $85,000,000 I—the 
Me was a remarkable 
product of our institutions. Ife died Thursday 


Ilis age was eighty. 


richest man in America. 


morning. 
The snow-storms of the past week have fur 
nished employment to many laborers. On Tues- 
day the Middlesex horse railroad had 250, and | 
the Metropolitan road about 700, engaged with | 
teams carting snow from the streets to the Com- 


of stocks, bonds and other valuables. 
agers also receive special deposits and transact 
a reliable business in the way of cullecting or 


ine Christmas good-will.” 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


opportunity to secure necded articles on favor- 
able terms. 

“Oak Hall” is putting out balmorals and ul- 
sters at very low figures—the latter at only $12 
each, the former at $4 per pair. They are of 
the best quality, as are all its goods. 

E. F. Cushman, at the Temple place store, is 


and insertings at very much lower prices than 
heretofore. Ladies will find it to their advan- 
tage to call. 

George Lyon & Co., 12 West street, offer to 
make up seasonable garments at 33 per cent. 
less in price than has obtained of late. They 
are first-class tailors, and well-clothed gentle- 
men will heed the inducement. 


season’s Sunday afternoon lectures to-morrow, 
the 7th inst., at Horticultural Hall, with Mr. 
Frothingham on ‘‘Jesus.” The course is unu- 
sually attractive this season, as the special no- 
tice elsewhere shows. 

One of the most useful institutions of modern 
times is safe deposit-vaults, where parties may 
have the privilege of depositing their valuables 
in burglar-proof and fire-proof safes, under 
their own lock and key. Those of Messrs. 
Henry Lee and George C. Lee, at No. 40 State 
street, are admirably managed. The safes are 
rented at from $10 to $100 each a year, and are 
unexcelled as places of security for the keeping 
The man- 


remiting interest, dividends, ete. 

Rand, Avery & Co. have made great changes 
and improvements in their weekly Pathfinder 
Guide chart, giving the railroad time-tables, etc. 
They have added what they call the ‘*A BC” 
system, giving by marks attached to each town 
on the lines of the several railways information 
as to the telegraph, money-order postoffices, 
population, miles from Boston, expresses, time 
of running trains, ete., which, as will be recog- 
nized at once, is of invaluable advantage to all 
business men. Mr. L. A. Chase succeeds Mr. 
C. A. Bradlee as editor of the Gurtde, and he 
has hada large publishing and journalistic ex- 
perience. The advertisement of the firm will 
be found in another column. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


great matter, but it was a lovely piece of genu- 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering remnants 
of bosom linens at very low figures—a good 


and, beginning at the bottom, with the delicate 
tints of early spring, the intertwining of the flow- 
ers of the later seasons proceeded up the sides, 
including roses, lilacs, honeysuckles, and the 
like, and running into golden-rods, cardinal- 
flowers, ctc., till the tep was reached, when ‘the 
evergreens, with their berries, were portrayed, 
winter closing the procession over the center of 
the glass with a symmetrical twig minus leaves 
and all signs of life. Spring, summer, autumn 
and winter each had due honor paid it, making 
the ornamented gift one of continual pleasure. 
The execution was very fine. 





making + great offering of hamburg edgings | 


The Free Religious Association begins its | 





| 





as 








HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fifth symphony concert took place on 
Thursday afternoon with the following pro- 
gramme: Gade's symphony No. 4, in B-flat, in 
four movements, Allegro vivace, Andante con 
moto, Scherzo and Finale; Recitative, ‘‘Ecco 
il punto,” and Aria, ‘Non piii di fiori,” from 
“La Clemenza di Tito” of Mozart, sung by 


mon. Besides these the city employed about 


1200 men. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation is contemplating a grand exposition in 
this city next fall. Several active members of 
the art an! mannfacturing guilds have promised 
their cooperation for the most beautiful New 


image was much longer. | 


The windows in the new Trinity church of 
this city eventually will be mainly ‘‘memorial” 
ones, appropriated to love, affection and mem- 
ory of departed relatives or friends by the mem- 
bers, respectively, at their own cost. Of the 
seven windows in the chancel, the three central 
ones are to be dedicated to the memories of 
Bishop Parker, Rev. Dr. Gardiner and Bishop | 
Eastburn, former rectors. ‘The subject of the 
central one will be Christ's commission to the 
disciples; thaton the left, the baptism of Christ, 
and that on the right, the Lord’s Supper. For 
the south transept, the central window over the 
gallery, eighteen feet high, is the tribute of Har- 
rison Ritchie to his mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of Harrison Gray Otis. The subject is to be, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.” The 
central window, underneath the gallery, will be 
to the memory of the late Miss Abby Loring, 
by her niece and namesake. Miss Loring left | 
some $200,000 to the various charities of the 

city. The windows in the north transept have 

nearly all been secured. Thetwo side windows 

over the gallery have been taken by Martin | 
Brimmer and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. Under- 
neath the gallery, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
will furnish one to the memory of his parents ; 


and the family of the late Charles H. Appleton 
to their father. On the south side of the nave, 
windows have been secured by the family of the 
late James M. Beebe, by the Borland family, 


John Fiske, IE. L. Godkin, and others. 


cal, literary, social, educational, and other, and 
become subscribers. 


courses by Jumes Martineau.—We are glad to 
unite with the Christian Register in commend- 
ing the republication of this excellent work, so 
long out of print, in so tasteful and cheap a 
form, and for the low price of one dollar a copy. 
The sentiment of the volume is so true in gen- 
eral, so accordant with all our ideas of the di- 
vine life and development, that we cannot but | 


ing, taken hap-hazard from the sermon, ‘‘Re- 
ligion or False Pretences,’ 
relation between religion and philanthropy:! eyer fore: ost. 
“From the love of man we do not necessarily | 


zine, 
volume with the promise of articles from Rev. 
Messrs. E. E. Hale, J. W. Chadwick, J. F. 
Clarke, F. H. Hedge, W. H. Furness, Robert 
: | Collye z a) i a 4 > 

William Amory one to the memory of his father; | Collyer, James Martineau, and many others. 
“Basis of Morals,” by Rev. J. W. Chadwick; 
St. George Mivart’s ‘Contemporary Evolution,” 
by Rev. C. W. Ernst; ‘Seating the Meeting 


Christians which they have richly merited a 
the hands of the race they have persecuted 


they reached Disraeli. 


rolled hi lf as a 





views or become a Christian at all. 





Theodore Parker, however, always considered 
himself a Christian minister; and the vote to 
print his books is by uo means to be regarded as 
an abandonment of Christianity. This incident 
has been followed by a lively controversy be- 
tween the Theists and the Unitarians, the con- 
servatives of the denomination protesting that 
the Association is still Christian, and that they 
publish only such works of Parker's as maintain 
“some sort of Christianity,” while young Uni- 
tarianism proclaims that Newman is right, and 
all the Theists shounid follow his example. 
Nolhing has prevented the formation of a Free 
Religious Association in London but the in- 
creasing tendencies of the Unitarians to make 
their Asgociation into one. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Catain Nares is writing an account of the 
English Arctic expedition. 

Richard Henry Dana, senior, the poet, lately 
celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday. 

The Hon. Oliver Warner entered upon his du- 
ties as State librarian of Massachusetts, Monday. 


Boyesen, the Norwegian-American novelist, 
has written a description of his native country, 
accompanied by pictures after celebrated paint- 
ings by Norwegian artists. 

Mr. Gladstone, having been requested to ad- 
vise a ‘‘young liberal” in the selection of a few 
good books, recommends Green's ‘History of 
the English People,” Hallam's ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,” Ranke’s ‘History of Eng- 
land,” Guizot’s ‘History of the Great Rebel- 
lion,” and Sir FE. May’s ‘‘Parliamentary History 
of England,” as ‘‘free from the spirit of parti- 
zanship.” 

The North American Review comes out for 
its January issue neater than a society lady and 
filled with instructive articles of current inter- 
est by Messrs. R. IH. Dana, Jr., E. P. Whipple, 
All 
New Englanders should take an interest in this 
exponent of the best thought in matters politi- 


Endeavors after the Christian Life. Dis- 


he shares the animositity against the Slavonian 


Now that the Eastern Christians are getting a 
taste of what the Jews have suffered through 
ages their outcries fell on ears of marble when 


Professor F. W. Newman, who recently en- 
ber of the Unitarian 
Association, aud who was therefore assumed to 
have given up Theism in favor of Liberal 
Christianity, denies that he has changed his 
On the con- 
trary, he claims that the Unitarian Association, 
by voting to print and circulate the writings of 
Theodore Parker, has advanced to his own 
views, which are ‘‘as little Christian as ever.” 





known as Hull and Johnson. 


cancel the contract if they desire. 


and upwards on their property has been given 
tothe public. The individuals and estates taxed 
for over one million of dollars are Wm. T. An- 
drews, $1,468,600; heirs of Gardner Brewer, 
$1,138,700; heirs of Catherine W. Codman, 
$1,403,600; Fifty Associates, $2,244,800; John 
L. Gardner, $1,397,100; Alpheus Hardy and 
others (Sears estate), $4,075,600; Franklin Ha- 


Hemenway, $1,230,500; Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
$1,467,900; R. M. Mason, trustee, $2,028,700; 
Nathan Matthews, $1,502,900; James Parker, 
$1,085,100; estate of George Parkinson, $1,040,- 
600; proprietors of Old South Church, $1,193,- 
300; Quincy A. Shaw, $1,086,800; Nathaniel 
Thayer, $1,627,400; Wm. F. Weld, $3,060,900; 
E. A. White and others, trustees Simmons’ es- 
tate, $2,094,300; Moses Williams, $2,400,200. 
The late Canon Charles Kingsley, as a child, 
was delicate and precocious, and began to preach 
sermons and write poems between the ages of 
four and five. He was twenty-five when he 
settled down as a curate at Eversley, and soon 
won great power over the country people. He 
could swing a flail with the threshers in the 
barn, turn his swath with the mowers in the 
meadow, pitch hay with the haymakers in the 
pasture. From knowing every fox-earth on the 
moor, the reedy hover of the pike, the still 
hole where the chub lay, he had always a word 
of sympathy for the huntsman or the old poacher. 

He lived in a small thatched cottage in the 
roughest fashion. He wrote his ‘‘Saint’s Trag- 

edy” not for publication, but as a marriage-gift 

to his young bride, Miss Greenfell. ‘‘Alton 

Locke” was the only book of which he ever had 

a fair copy made. For many years all his writ- 

ing was done by his wife, from his dictation, 

while he paced up and down the room. 

Nearly two years ago Mr. J. Williams Thorne, 

a man of Pennsylvania birth, of great intel- 

ligence and unimneachable moral character, 

was expelled from the General Assembly of 

North Carolina, by Democratic votes, upon the 

false pretence that he had denied the existence 

of God, and was therefore ineligible under the 

constitution of the State. The real ground of 

Democratic hostility to him, however, was, that 

he was not only a radical Republican, but a man 

of Northern birth and a true friend of the negro. 

Oliver Johnson has known Mr. Thorne for up- 

wards of twenty years, and bears testimony to 

his worth. A more honorable, upright man, he 





The follow- | 


expresses the true | 


rejoice in its renewed circulation. 


, 


The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
for January, commences the seventh 


The present number has the following articles: 





and by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 
An English paper describes the process of 
photographing some of the underground work- | 
ings of a coal-mine by means of artificial light, 
and says that was the first time such a thing | 
| 


was ever attempted. This isa mistake. Pro- 

fessor Mowbray, with the assistance of local 

photographers, was successful in taking views | 
in the Hoosac tunncl five or six years ago. Yet) 
that was not the first success in this direction. | 
About twenty-four years ago photographs were | 
taken at midnight in a closed room by Pro- | 
feesor Benjamin Silliman, Senior, at Yale Col- | 


The light used was that produced by an) 


ege. 


electric or galvanic current passing between | 
charcoal points. 


clear and distinct as thuse taken by 
though the time occupied in getting a distinct | (though we get a brief glimpse of the Highlands 


were as! 


The photographs 
sunlight, | 


The will of the Jate Cardinal Antonelli has | 





England display ever presented should the as- 
sociatioy Cecide in the affirmative, and put up a 
building suitable to the purpose. | 


Mavor Cobb, on Mouday morning, before 


Signora Luisa Cappiani, with clarinet obligato by 
Mr. E. Weber; and Mendelssohn's overture to | 
‘‘Athalia,” in part first; and Andante and Finale | 
from the Grand Duo, op. 140, of Schubert, ar- 
ranged for the orchestra by Joachim ; two songs, 
Goethe's Violet,” by Mozart, and ‘*Ungeduld” 





retiracy from office, appointed George S. Hale, 
Alvah A. Burrage and Augustus Parker com- 
missioners to investigate the whole subject of | 
the treatment of the poor, for a future report. | 


Cappiani; and Beethoven's overture to ‘ Eg- 
mont,” in part second. The excellence of the 
performance suffered nothing by a smaller audi- 


This was in accordance with a resolve of the 
City Council. The selection is a happy one, 


been made public, and the only gifts made to 
the public are 25 francs left to the great Roman 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, and 25 francs to the 
holy places at Jerusalem. The sum of $240, or| 
1200 Italian lire, is left for the cost of 800 
masses to be said for the repose of the soul of 
(Impatience), by Schubert, sung by Signora | the Cardinal. 
of the will were made public that the Cardinal | 
had left his collections of jewels and precious | 
stones to the Pope, to be deposited in the Mu- 
seum of the Vatican. 


{ 


It was stated before the contents 


All these go to three 





comprising humanity, judgment and experience. 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody thinks the 
schools, twenty-five years ago, with all their 
drawbacks and imperfections, did more for 
their pupils than our present costly institutions 
with all their modern improvements. The lat- 
ter, he says, are less practical than the former 


ence than usual. The shading and changes ot 


public j ine first movement —allegro vivace, and the 





They teach words rather than things. 


se S 
dispense with the teachings of grammar in the 


} i 
great compass, though her manners were 80 ex: | 


commen schools altogether. 


brothers, with two or three nephews, who are 
swelling strains of the second—andante con | constituted residuary legatees of the whole es- 
moto, of the Gade symphony, were very beauti- | tate of houses, funds, and property of whatever | 
| ful and impressive; also the slow, deep an! sol- | nature. To the Pope is made the single gift of 
}emn movement of the beginning of the over- | a Cross, ornamented with silver and lapis lazuli. 
ture to ‘*Athalia.” There were passages of va- | * 
} were. In history and geography they overload ried gaiety and extreme sweetness in the an- | tume, dresses of ceremony, or, truthfully speak- 
the child’s mind with useless names and dates. ‘dante and finale of Schubert. The voice of the | ing, old clothes, are distributed among two or | Monday the seventicth anniversary of his entry 
He would | signora impressed us as rich avd strong, and of | three Roman churches! | 


Several articles of the Cardinal's cfficial cos- 





Albert Brisbane, the veteran Fourierite, writes | 


citable—we had almost said self-conscious—as to the Princeton, Mass., Word: ‘I have long | with such serene satisfaction. 


The business changes at the beginning of the | to detract somewhat from the enjoyment. The seen that the working-classes do not possess | 


year are fewer and less important than usual. | English song which she gave in encore was very | the capacity, intellectual and moral, necessary | nected with the Post, has become Mayor Prince's | 
Mr. A. O. Bigelow and Mr. M. P. Kennard re-) simple and pleasing. The obligato of Mr. | to achieve their redemption from the industrial | private secretary. 


tire from the jewelry firm to which they have | Weber was very fine in effect. | 
. iis | ts 
given their name, each with a well-earned com- | PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


petency. Mr. John A. Ordway returns again | 
goods copartnership of Ordway, Blodgett & Hid- | to-morrow (Sunday) evening. The programme | 
y 4 


den. ‘The old boot and shoe house of William | includes selections from Keler Bela, Verdi, | 


Clatin & Co. has admitted N. P. Coburn as a) Gounod, Reichardt, Gumbert, Riviere, Meyer- | they are without appreciation; they are bewil- | nificent grandfather, the Czar Nicholas, though 
be ’ 


member, taking the name of Claflin, Coburn & | beer, and others, and cornet, clarinet, flute and 


Co. 
We were pleased to see Thomas Lonerg : 
brightly-smiling | delightful entertainment. 
Saalakéhowe ‘ BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
e 8 offs, j 
h 5 } ath er wie fol 
mined to Co his best to maintain the ancient re- | A matinee will be — at the Boston Con- | 
nown of the State. Mr. I servatory of Music, Friday next, at 12 o'clock, | 
0 A a . a . whhe . ae } 
Pig - Bye i 
gent and yublic-spirited adopted citizen, long | at Wesleyan Hall. A very interesting pro } 
and with other claiys | gramme is to be performed. Mrs. Otis Lewis 


Esq., of Canton, among the 
on Wednesday, apparently ceter- 


nergan is an irtelli- 


resi lent in this country; 
to merit is the father of the bright boy, Tommy | will sing two songs, and Mr. James M. Tracy 


Lonergan, whose sayings that genial essayist, | will play selections by Beethoven, Chopin, Ben- | 
Mr. Samuel B. Noyes, has celebrated in these } del, etc. j 

- } 
: her ¢ uns. . Francis W. Bi i + o | 
and other columns. Hon. Francis W. Bird is ART NOTES. 


Mr. Lonergan’s colleague. 








; 7 ; FY es ¥ = > x » ¢ * 
A triangular piece of land directly in front of | After many more ur lvs3 unsuccessful at 
the new Trinity church, in this city, at the junc- | tempts, the ‘*Emperor’s Bell” in the cathedral 
tion of Huntington and St. James avenues, has ; Of Cologne, the monster bell cast out of French 
been in dispute lately as to ownership, but the ; cannon, has at last been made to give forth a 


question will be solved by the nominal sale, | Clear sound. 
by the Water Power Company, to John M. 
Galvin, who, it is said, will erect handsome 
green-houses upon it. As itis equally in front 
of the new Art Museum, as well as the new 
church, both these handsome structures, by 
their managers, will be interested in keeping the 
plot open. The price named was $5 per fovt, 
for 5380 square feet; but we think there will 
be no cash payment till the city, the State, and 
the corporation authorities, have offered their 
opinions as to ownership. 

Another horrible railroad accident—on Friday 


unveiled early in 187s. 


make her copy of her father’s portrait of Wash- | 
ington, 





thraldom in which they are sunk. I fear that) 
our current reformers are equally lacking in- 


The Boston Cadet Band, with Mrs. F. P. | their capacity to comprehend the principles of | yjce and the esteem of all having business with 
to active business as the head of the new dry | Whitney, the favorite vocalist, give the concert | social organization. They are adepts in nega- the office. 


tive, fragmentary, destructive reforms, but when 
scientific, constructive methods are proposed, | 
{ 


dered, like a child studying a science far above 


{trombone solos by Messrs. Emerson, Liebsch, | jts mental power. Are they not truly the blind being thoroughly Calmuck in type. His strength 
an, Damm and Rigg, respectively, guarantecing a leading the blind? Fourier is the only man | js said to be something prodigious. 


who has based social science on the true foun- 


‘dation on which it should rest, namely, the 


general laws of organization, order and har- | 
mony in creation; and he is the only man who | 
has elaborated a regularand methodical organi- 

zation of the different branches of society de- 

ducted from those laws.” 





MR. M.D. CONWAY'S COMMENTS. 


Philosophers may now inquire why Mr. Dis- 
raeli has fallen in popularity. A philosophic | 
pamphlet is obtaining some circulation in Eng- 
land which is entitled, “‘Why did Gladstone Fall | 


| view that it was through the treachery of the | magistrate for Boston. He has been firm, pru- | 
| great Whig houses and families, with Granville | dent and active, imbued with a patriotic fervor 

A statue of Prince Bismarck is to be erected 4: their head, who saw that under his [Glad-| that greatly favored our centennial anniversa-| ragh were found rude hieroglypbics (which he 
at Cologne. Herr Fritz Chafer has been en- stone's] supremacy, the old families were losing Ties, full of conciliation and good-will towards | sketched on the blackboard), representing a 
trusted with the execution, and has engaged to |influence, and the democracy steadily coming erring Southern brethren (which they don’t! man at the wheel with the ball of clay on top, 
deliver it in sufficient time to admit of its being |into power; and on this an eloquent appeal is seem to return, though promising overmuch), a furnace with the flames issuing from the top, 
| made to him to become the leader of the people, 4nd promotive of artistic culture and develop- | and another furnace with cups on the top. A 

F. D. Millett and Edgar Parker have copied | the failure of the Tories on the Eastern question ment. If he did not run around to every show | man also was represented moving the cups, 
the two Faneuil Hall portraits assigned to them having redpened his path to power. But when | to which he was invited, he was ever ready | reaching and standing off, as though afraid of 
(Copley’s Samuel Adams and Stuart's General the question, ‘Why did Disraeli fall from When the city in its municipal character needed | the flames. He next spoke of the process of 
Knox), and a staging is to be erected at the | power?” is answered, it will be found, I think, 9 word or his presence. Boston will be fortu- 
Art Museum to enable Miss Jane Stuart to | that he was betrayed by one old family—the | nate if it continues its line of mayors as credit- 


| cidents and Disasters in their Relation to a Di- 
| vine Providence,” by Rev. J. C. Kimball; ‘Dr. 


| ‘Symmetry of the Christian Character,” by 


Ifouse,” by Rey. G. E. Ellis; ‘Reminiscences of 
Dr. Channing,” by Elizabeth P. Peabody; ‘‘Ac-| 


Dewey's Sermons,” by Rey. J. H. Morison; and 


Rev. A. P Peabody. Then there are some very 
interesting and suggestive sketches and para- 
graphs in the Kditor’s Note Book and Review of 
Current literature.—Boston. 

Harper & Brothers have placed Madcap Viclet 
in their handsome family library edition, and it 


William Black long since won the distinction of | 
being one of the first of living English novel- 
ists. Mr. Black is reported to have said that he 
considered this the best novel he has ever writ- 
ten. The general verdict will doubtless coin- 
cide with this estimate. There is less descrip- 
tion of scenery in it than in former novels 


of Scotland), the author having devoted all his 
strength to the characterization of his hero and 
heroine, James Drummond and Miss “Madcap” 
Violet Norti. Their story runs in an easy 





says, never lived. Among his orthodox neigh- 
bors in Chester county, Pa., he was highly es- 
teemed. In every work of practical reform, 
temperance, anti-slavery, education, etc., he was 
The Republicans of Warren 
county, North Carolina, after his expulsion from 


rise into the love of God; but from any true) the Legislature, elected him to the constitu- 
love of Gog.we inevitably descend into the love tional convention; and at the recent election 
of man—his child, his image, the object of his | ye was their candidate for the State Senate, and 
benediction and the sharer of his immortality.” 
—Boston, American Unitarian Association. 


was elected by a small majority over a negro, 
who had the united support of the Democrats 
and a few bolting Republicans. His election is 
a rebuke to the bigotry which would proscribe a 
good citizen because his religious belief does 
not conform to the popular standard. Mr. 
Thorne is simply a Hicksite Quaker of enlarged 
and liberal views. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. B. W. PUTNAM ON “‘THE POTTER'S WHEEL.” 

Mr. Putnam's lecture at the Art-Club rooms, 
on Saturday evening last, on ‘*The Potter's 
Wheel and Its Works,” was attended by a large 
number of intelligent ladies and gentlemen, arte 
ists and others, and was as elegant in the man- 
ner of delivery as it was entertaining in subject. 
Mr. Putnam commenced by alluding to two indi- 
viduals who lived an hundred years ago, the one 
a landscape gardener by the name of Brown, who 
decorated the gardens of England, the other, 
Wedgewood, the potter, originator of useful and 
beautiful creations in that art. The former de- 


well becomes its numerous companions, for | clared that he served the lords and nobles, when 


the latter retorted that he served the ladies. 
Mr. Putnam attirmed the truth of the latter as- 
sertion, because so much of the potter's art en- 
ters into every department of our homes. He 
next alluded to the three kingdoms of nature, 
the mineral, vegetable and animal, the latter 
deriving its sustenance from the other two. 
The lecture of the evening related to the min- 
eral kingdom. He held up in his hand a ball— 


Mary Florence Hull, daughter of the free- 
t| love advocate, Moses Hull, has formed a mat- 
. | rimonial copartnership with Horace Alvin John- 
sop, a clerk in a leather store in this city, to be 
The parties have 
signed a written contract, promising that they 
will try to control each other only by advice or 
persuasion. They declare that they are in every 
sense of the word equal partners, promising to 
strive to treat each other, under all circum- 
stances, as becomes such; that neither church 
nor state has any business to interfere with their 
affairs, and they intend to live without regard 
to either, but will give the commonwealth se- 
curity that if they have any children they shall be 
taken care of as well as any other children, and 
when they cease loving each other they will 


The list of Boston tax-payers assessed $1000 


year 1100 it was governed by a piratical Moor- 


seep on the bottom of the ware. 


pump after the jug is partially baked. 


the glazing. 


the process. 


the old mound-builders. For handles they firs 
made birds’ heads, invariably looking outward 


head and that of the other side the legs. 
were seen at the centennial. 


with use. 


straight line and the curve, with the addition, 
perhaps, of the dot. Large vases were found 
in the débris of Troy (sketches of which were 
given on the board), the decorations of which at 
first were irregular dots. The steps were shown 
how from these they were arranged regularly, 
then lines were formed, vertical and horizontal, 
and then they were joined, and finally came 
from these what we call the Greek chain. From 
straight lines in time they were made slanting, 
and from these triangles. 
were rounded, suggesting leaves, and at length 
the human figure. Old forms were symbolic. 
A figure was made on the board, a cross with 
four dots, and a line extending from each arm 
of the cross forming four angles. ‘This figure 
was symbolic of fire, also of generation. 

Egypt was called the daughter of the Nile. 
The papyrus, or bulrush, wasitssymbol. After 
the waters of the Nile had subsided there came 
up the lotus, the river god, which they kound 
round the bulrush, or column, and this was 
their art. The beetle with its ball of clay, in 
which it rolla up its eggs, in Egypt was sym- 
bolic of the productive earth; hence it was sa- 
cred to them, a god, and was used in decoration. 
The word ceramics, or keramics (Mr. P. pre- 
fered the latter), was from a Greek word signi- 
fying burned earth, and covers everything from 
the coarsest brick to the finest China. He 
showed two cups, one of glass, the other porce- 
lain, which could scarce be distinguished. The 
glass lacks the aluminum, and is formed when 
in the melted state. The porcelain is formed 
in the plastic clay and baked. The word por- 
celain comes from little delicate shells that were 
brought from Africa and used as money, called 
porcel'ani. The word majolica is English, 
maiolica is Italian. It originated in the island 
of Majorca, in the Mediterranean Sea. In the 


ish king who had 20,000 Christian prisoners, 
who, in being rescued, took with them some 
maiolica plates. Della Robbia studied them, 
and from his efforts the art was acquired. The 
efforts, struggles, delays, and hence poverty, 
nd subsequent success or Palissey, were re- 
viewed, he who represents the keramic art of 
France, as Della Robbia does that of Italy. 

A copy of the Portland or Barbarini vase was 
exhibited. The original was found near Rome 
in the sarcophagus of Alexander Severus, and 
contained ashes. What it was made of none 
knew, but Wedgewood studied it three years 
and found it was glass. Thecolor is dark-blue, 
with beautiful white figures in relief. Sir Alex- 
ander Hamilton carried it to England and sold 
it to the Duchess of Portland for 1800 guineas. 
She died in one year, and it was purckased by 
the Duke of Portland, when Wedgewood was 
permitted to copy it. 

In closing he spoke of the lessons to be 
learned from the centennial--the elegant ware 
along the broad aisle of the main building, be- 
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sort of crockery tripod, called a ‘‘potter's devil,” 
being placed between to keep the dishes from | = 
sticking together, the marks uf which may be | 
What we call 

& stone-jug was held up to view. Itis clay, the 

inside darker than the outside, which is done | £ Robert Dunster are James DINGLEY & Co., 
by another kind of clay (Albany slip clay, we 
understood the term) being injected with a force 
Then it 
is exposed to a white-heat, when common salt is 
thrown in, which causes evaporation, and hence 


A practical potter, Mr. Poole, now came upon 
the platform and worked the wheel called a tick- 
wheel, forming several vessels illustrative of 
Mr. Patnam also drew several 
rude sketches on the blackboard of the vases of 


t 


next they made human heads, looking into the 
vessel; and at length the vessel represented a 
human body, the handle on one side being the 
These 


Decorations soon followed art, one of whose 
canons is that decoration should not interfere 
Drawing is a universal language, the 
ven and others, $1,106,300; heirs Augustus| letters in whose alphabet are but two, the 


Then the corners | 





longing to other nations, being sold here, and 
when you reached the United States department | 
actually nothing of the kind was to be found, | 
though we have clay as good as in any part of | 
the world, and brains also, the two necding 
only to be united. That we are an art-loving 
people was manifest from the throngs in Memo- 





rial Hall, while other departments were less 
crowded. In the language of Gov. Rice, ‘Art | 
is the last thing to take its place—the flower | 
on the stalk of a nation’s growth.” Allusion | 
was also made to our grand scenery, and our 
bright prospects for the future. 

THE WOMAN'S MEETING. 


After the usual opening exercises, on Sunday 
last, a paper was read by a young lady on 
‘Personal visitation of the poor,” in which the 
speaker enlarged in a pleasant manner on the 
duty of ministering to the wants of the poor; 
not by indiscriminate charity, but by sympathy 





work and an improved manner of living. During 
the discussion that followed one lady related 


hydro-silicate of aluminum. Hydro refers to her experience in trying to help a number of | 


water, silicate may be defined as quartz crystal, 


street boys, in teaching them evenings, and said 


while the aluminum is of the nature of emery, so that after twelve years had passed, a young | 


|fashion all through tac book, charming the | well known to ladies by its property of scouring | ™#, one of her pupils, came to her and thanked | 


reader by the absence of all conventionality in| needles. It consists of forty-five parts of sili- | 8? for her personal influence, and for the good | 


forth in the characters of both. The story isa 
sad one, ending in an exceptionally sad way ; 
still it will delight even the experienced novel- 
reader to the very end. If one has only a mo- 
ment for a hearty laugh, let him read the open- 
ing chapter and he will be gratified; but, read- 
ing that, the book must be finished.—Received 
by Williams. 








PERSONAL NOTES. 
Among the guests at the Parker House this 
week has been Martin Farquhar Tupper. 


Emperor William of Germany celebrated on 





into the army. Few men have ever been per- 
mitted to look back upon such a career, and | 





George F. Babbitt, a journalist, lately con- | 


Mayor Cobb was fortunate | 
in the assistance of James L. Hillard, who re- | 
tired Monday with the honors of faithful ser- 


The Russian czarevitch isa young Hercules, 
resembling greatly in build and stature his mag- 


with less handsome features, kis countenance 


His younger | 
brother, the Grand-Duke Alexis, was a magnifi- 
cent-looking young man when he was in this 
country. 

The death of Sir Titus Salt removes one of 
the most successful and widely-known of Eng- 
lish manufacturers. His famous cloth works | 
at Saltaire, on the banks of the Aire, above | 
Shipley, with their twenty acres of land, and | 
nearly a thousand dwellings for his own people, | 
constituted a very palace and garden of indus- | 
trial life, such as had no likeness anywhere in 
the world. His age was seventy-three. | 


Mayor Cobb, who retired from office on Mon- | 





| 
| 


Jewish. Separated from his people superficially, , @bly as for the last four years with Mesers. 
he is at heart above everything else a Jew, and | Pierce agd Cobb. 


plying the rest to make up the hundred parts. 
The water and silicate do not combine, but the 
aluminum must enter into the chemical combi- 
nation for that purpose. Now comes in the ge- 
ologist who works it, finds it oleaginous, plastic; 
itis clay. He next went on to state where it 
comes from and how formed. The surface-clay 
is all over the face of the earth, being formed to- 
day in the beds of the ocean, rivers and streanis. 
It is in the geologic rocks, five thousand 
feet deep, in Martha’s Vineyard, Long Island, 
and in New Jersey, a pure clay. He next re- 
lated how, farther back in the geologic ages, in 
the carboniferous, the coal period, long before 
man appeared on earth, the carbonic acid acted 
on the felsparic rock in the formation of this 
clay. Now an archeologic friend looks upon 
it reverently. Tous it is only clay and dust, 
but he reverences it for its qualities, the im- 
pressions it is capable of receiving, and its dura- 
bility. Bronze, glass, and most other materi- 
als of which household vessele are made, decay, 
but well-burned terra-cotta is well-nigh inde- 
structible. In proof of which he referred to 
the state of preservation in which vessels were 
found by the commission sent by the British 
government to ascertain the age of the pyramids 
—supposed to have been washed by the Nile 
more than 15,000 years. The art of Egypt, 


| Assyria and Babylon met on Cyprus before the 


Grecian age. He referred also to Schliemann’s 
excavations, and the depth of the débris of old 
Troy, thirty, forty, and fifty feet, the best of the 
terra-cotta of art being found at the bottom. 
Ile next referred to the steps by which the prop- 
erties of clay were discovered. Wandering on 
the banks of the Nile and Euphrates, the Mis- 
sissippi or Amazon, these rude people found 
the impressions made in clay and that it would 
harden. Women, he said, were the first artists 
in savage tribes, and began by working first 
with the hand, over the thumb, and that origi- 
nated the wheel. Reference was made to the 
eighteenth chapter of Jeremiah—clay in the 


|from Power?” The writer argues the unique day, has for three years been a most excellent ands of the potter—work on the wheele—to 


show that the wheel was used in that age by 


| that people. On the tomb of an officer of Pha- 


glazing, Egypt, Assyria and Babylon having the 
art, but it was lost and the Greeks possessed it 
not. The ware was first baked, then the glaz- 
ing put on, when it was baked again, a little 


ateacherin the House of Correction stated that 
one of her pupils said no one had ever before 
spoken a kind word to her, or had any care for 


but nothing good. Others spoke of the great 
need of the poor of instruction in matters of 


Miss May Chapman is to be the speaker next 
Sunday, and all women are invited. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY | 


10,000 Yards 
MANUFACTURERS’ REMNANTS 


BOSOM LINENS, 


—AT— 





25¢, 37 1-2¢. and 50¢, per Yard, 


WHICH Is 


50 Per Cent. Below Piece Price. 


30 WINTER STREET. 


jané 





cleanliness, ventilation and habits of economy. | 


| their love-making, and the rare nobility it calls | cate to forty parts of aluminum, the water sup- she haddone him. A young lady who had been | 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








18 Milk street. 


LONDON Dock Gin.—Every one who has eyer used 
Gin can discriminate between DUNSTER’S LONDON 
DOCK GIN and the ordinary goods which are sold at 
the same price. The only Amerioan agents for Joha 


Union Safe Deposit 





tions a Specialty. tf augli 








ture the current season. 


dress Commonwealth office, Boston. 





FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
NINTH COURSE OF 
HORTICULTURAL HALL LECIVURES. 

ON SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, AT 3 O'CLOCK. 

~ Ut 7 Frothingham. “Jesus.” 

Jan. 1t—- Minot J. Savage. “Immoral i 

Ereeligions Morality.” ° sabe genesmecs 

Jan. 21—Professor Alpheus Hyatt. “Old Age i 

the Race and in the Individual”—a New View in Ev. 

olution; illustrated with diagrams. 

Jan, 23—Wm. R. Alger. “The Laborin 

and the Ruling Classes; or How the Work 

Redeemed.” 

_ Feb 4—Prof. Edw. 8. Morse. 

tion.” Illustrated. 

Feb. 1l—Jobn W. Chadwick, “Emanuel Sweden- 

jorg. 

_“The Development of Religious Thought in o 

Country during the Past Century”—a series of four 

lectures, viz. : : 

Feb. I3—Francis Tiffany. “Jonathan Edwards.” 

Feb. 25—Clay MeCauley. “Dr. Channing.” 2g 

March 4—David A. Wasson. Theodore Parker.” 

March 1l—Francis E. Abbot. “The Scientific Meth- 

od in Religion.” 

“he oe 15 cents. Tickets for the course 

+ For sale at the offie in Horticultural Hall and at 

OLIVER DITSON & COWS, 451 Washington street, 
2t 


Classes 
is to be 


“Concerning Evolu- 
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EF. CUSHMAN, 


(SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS,) 








37 AND 39 


‘Temple Place, 


Great 
Hamburg 
Nale. 


The largest and finest assortment of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND 
INSERTINGS 


ever offered in Boston. 

The prices are much lower than 
ever before known in this market 
for FINE and DESIRABE Goods, 

Ladies will find these goods hand- 
some and very select styles, and wor- 
thy of early examination. 


LF, CUSHMAN, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


= He 
SPECIAL LOT 


200 BEST QUALITY ULSTERS 


All-Wool, Lined, Indigo-Dyed, Blue, Oxford 
or Seal Brown 


ULSTERS, 


Of all sizes, at 


$12 EACH!! 


Leather Vests and Jackets, flannel-lined, are 


|} in great demand. 


NOTE.--Orders by mail will be filled 


j inthe order received. In all cases printed 


guarantees accompany each garment, and we 
shall be glad to refund the money to any one 
not perfectly satisfied. 


ULSTER BALMORALS 


Are perfect protection against cold and wet, for 
the feet. Price $4 per pair. 


‘G.W. Simmons & Son, 


for their deprivations, and by helping them to, 


OAK HALL, Boston, 
32 to 38 North Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Receiving Large Additions of Foreign 
Wovlens from Manufacturers’ Agents and New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purchasrd for 
Casit at about 33 per cent. from Early Winter prices. 

To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 


her, that she had been taught everything bad, | have arrived fund are wanted, we shall make these 


goods, together with the balance of our own impor- 
tations, into garments to order, in our usual superior 
style, at prices to suit the most economleal, 


GEORGE LYON & CO, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 


SPACIOUS | * hai STREET, 
CHAMBERS, Corner Washington. 
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‘PRICES REDUCED. 


10,000 MEN'S, YOUTHS’, BOYS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


OVERCOATS AND ,ULSTERS 


FROM 83 TO 830, 


—AT THE— 


Eagle Clothing Store, 


Cor. of Washington and Essex Sts. 





Our Prize Overcoat is the Best Gentle- 
men's Overcoat ever sold for $25.00. 


JUST ISSUED: 
GHOST LAND; 


—OR— 
Researches into the Realms of Occult Mys- 
terles. 
By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 
HARDINGE BRITTEN. 





| The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
Press. 


| 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., — 


Science ever written.— 
Published and sold by 


WM. BRITTEN, 
113 West Chester Park, Boston. 


__ENTERTAINMENTS. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL. 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g, Jan. 7, 1877, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 











* BOSTON CADET BAND 


(formerly Gilmore’s—as an orchestra), 
| with the favorite vocalist, 
Mrs. F. P. WHITNEY, 


| na GRAND CONCERT, embracing selection 
many of the masters; and SoLos by Messrs. Euer- 
sox, LIEBSCH, DaM™M end BRIGG, of the be 


Tickets 25 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door, 


8 from 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


TO LYCEUM COMMITTEES.—Mr. CHAS. 
W. SLACK is ready to respond to invitations to lec- 
t Topics—~ Lessons of the 
Centennial,” and “Enthusiasm as a Fine-Art.” Ad- 


VAULTS, 


40 State Street, Boston: 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868. 


a@-The favorable position, solid construc- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of nine years, combine 
to render these vaults and safes secure from 
the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
fire. 


SAFES TO RENT at from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attended to. 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 
subject to Check at Sight. 


Office hours from 9 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock. 


HENRY LEE, Manager, 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 
WILLIAM MINOT, 
FRANCIS V. BALCH 


de . Y 
Solicitors, tf Jane 


“WORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


January, 1877. 





I, Points in American Politics. 


RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 
Il. Daniel Deronda....... EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Ill, Richard Wagner's Theories of Music. 
E, GRYZANOWSKI, 


IV. Bret Marte...................0005 E. 8. NADAL. 
V. The Triumph of Darwinism. JouN FISKE. 
VI. The Eastern Question. EpwiN L. GorSty. 
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ONCE A WEER. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Pathfinder Railway Guide 


beg to announce that on the first of January they 
change the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 
Guide, and issue the same in a new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 


CONTAINING INFORMATION ON 


TELEGRAPH, STEAMERS, 
MONEY ORDER, MAILS, 
DISTANCE 


POPULATION, a 
EXPRESS, RUNNING TIME, &c. 
relating to every Station upon Railroads running 
from Boston. All Shippers, Packers, Bookkeepeis, 
Travellers and Merchants consult it, and find it 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & CO., 
117 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Massachusels Family Bank. 


A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex: 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng 
and Life Insurance Building, Postoflice square, from 
10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and the value of the investment may 
be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in 
vited to call. tf ootlé 
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AND 
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Is now restored to its natural con- 
dition by the use of 


WoOOD’S IMPROVED 


HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The IMPROVED ARTICLE is 
now taking the lead over all others 
leaving the hair clean, soft and 
glossy. C. A. COOK & CO., 
Chicago, Sole Agents for the 
United States and Canda. Sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. Trade 
supplied by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
sept2 lsteop BOSTON. 
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price of 
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is made from the finest 
American Elysian, a small, 
neat pattern, heavy lasting; 
bound with cloth, very de- 
sirable, and made by first- 
class Journeymen Tailors, 
under the supervision of 
Mr, W.L. Parmelee, of our 
Custom Department. 

We place it upon our counters as 
the 
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It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in 
every sense of the word. Gentlemen 
will inquire for this coat, and will be 
shown the best Bargain ever offered 
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Taking Down Christmas Wreaths. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Take down the scentless, dry and withered gar- 
lands, ; 

Let any band urclasp them from‘the wall, 

She who hung them for the merry Christmas 
Is not here to see their rustling fall. 

Little Gold- Boots, dancing round the columns, 
As she twined them with the evergreen, 

Lifting Raphael eyes to — and cornice— 
Little Gold-Bovts cantiot more be seen. 

Sixilled her tender hands for love’s adorning, 
Scattering sunbeams from their magic hold; 

Everywhere her coming brought a blessing ; 
Meet her little feet be shod with gold. 

For her sake we gave the season greeting; 
Merchants bland made rate and costly sales; 

Everywhere behold her Christmas tokens, 
Garments soft and books of fairy tales. 

Call we vainly through the silent mansion; 
Lovely pictured faces greet us everywhere ; 

Unavailing! hide their useless beauty ; 
Grant, instead, the tossing of her hair! 

Ah, dismantle pane and gilded cornice! 
Happy symbol cannot more be meant; 


Gone oar Christmas sunshine, little Gold-Boots ; 


Bare, bereaved, we welcome bitter Lent! 
Emma Mortrmmer Wuaire. 





One of Grandpa’s Stories. 


FOR WIDE-EYED LITTLE ONES AT NEW 
YEAR'S. 


BY JAMES DAILY. 


It was a cold, stormy night in winter. The 
snow fell thickly and softly upon the little vil- 
lage of Grafton, as it lay snugly embosomed in 


a beautiful valley. 


In a cosy little house just over by the village 


a husky, savage voice. 
*¢ Ay, Cap, as sure’s you're here’. 


first tree for the birds to pick at.’ 


men, rushing out. 


He hissed out like a serpent :— 
‘**Ha, ha! there they be. 
crooked, yet I am cunning. 


my nice little men.’ 


saying :— 


fer. 


asked leave to stay over night. 


‘We will see!’ 


ioned hearth. 


fire. 


church-yard there lived a family by the name of asters, I want to hear your story again. 


Byron, consisting of eight happy people. The 
head of the family, John Byron, was an honest 


shoemaker. Besides his wife and five children 


he had his father to support, who, on account 
of his age, was unable to work. But he was a 
source of great entertainment for the rest, on 


account of the wonderful stories he related. 


On summer evenings he used to sit outside 
3] ‘He then went on to tell them what they were 


and the village smithy would come and stand 


the door, the children all nestiiag around him 


beside him with folded arms, puffing away a 


his pipe, now-and-then nodding his ‘head, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Good, very good!” The'little 
group would listen with wide-open mouths. 
Perhaps one would drop off to sleep. You 
could hear a cricket chirping away on the calm, 
evening air, as if to keep grandpa company. 


When the church bell chimed out its solem 


tune the stories would end; for then it was 


nine o'clock. 


But in the winter the scene is quite different. 
They must then gather around the cheerful 
There sits grandpa with two rosy- 
cheeked little boys in his lap, while the other 
children sit on stools beside him, resting their 


hearth. 


heads on hisknees. A happy smile plays aroun 
his good-natured lips. 
And there is Mrs. Byron, that good dame wh 


has but one fault—a fault common to many of 
her sex—she often lets her tongue get the bet- 
ter of her; and woe to him on whom that bat- 
But there is not a more kind- 
She sits 
by the fireside knitting, keeping time with her 


tery turns! 
hearted dame in the village than she. 


foot as she hums a country ditty. 
“What an awful night it is!” she says, as sh 
slowly turns her gaze towards the window. 


“Thats where you're right,” exclaims Mr. 
I} «But Bill only answered him with cursing, 
” | and said, ‘You may go to the infernal depths, if 

‘‘Halloo! ain't this a sweet’ner!” exclaims old 
Jed, the smithy, as he stands in the doorway 
His old pipe 
can just be seen through his great cap that comes 


Byron, who has just entered the house. ‘ 
reckon we hain’t seen the like for many a winter. 


knocking the snow off his bvots. 
down round his face, tying under his chin. 


*““Shut the dvor, Jed,” cries 
‘Whew! I'm shivering ail over.” 


Jed “oes in, shuts the door with a slam, to 


make sure it is shut tightly, and, throwing hi 


great overcoat on the floor, offers John his pipe. 


‘Weil, grandpa,” he says, merrily, ‘“‘ye prom 
ised us that story to-night, ye know. 


to hear it. 


a‘tune as’ll make ye’re all feel lively.” 


“Yes, yes, grandpa; a story, a story!” chime 


in all the children. ‘That's a good grandpa 
and we'll be good, won't we, ma?” 


“Tell us one out of the fire on the hearth, 


grandpa,” said little Ned, in a whisper. 


“Well, if I must, I s’pose [ must; but dear a 
and old grandpa looks 
knowingly at the pipe between his son John’s 


me, I feel so chilly,’ 


teeth. 


grandpa. 


And I've 
been gone and comed all the way over here for 
And I've brought my fiddle. Ye 
didn’t see it? Well, ve tucked it away under 
my coat there, and after the story I'll strike up 


, 
sat in deep thought for some time. 
turned to them and said :— 
have a fortune!’ 
to do. 
t| «Come, decide,’ said he. 
Then I will decide for you. 
of my gang.’ 
gang.’ 

‘¢ ‘That's where you’re sensible. 


0 | do you say, eh?’ he said, addressing Ned. 


ise until I reflect.’ 


their nest.’ 


room. 
d| “The boys were led up a narrow flight 


° | window. 


had now passed, leaving a cloudless sky. 


so terrible a place. 


you want to; but I shall stay here.’ 
*¢ ‘But mother’-—— 
‘« ‘Hold your silly tongue. 
now. 
more talk from you.’ 


ancholy. te 
8 


him, in hollow tones it spoke to him thus :— 


lies a rope. 


“ ‘Here, Nap, take the light. Are you sure 
you heard a noise in the shed?’ he growled, in 


«< ‘Here we are, Cap,’ said half a dozen armed 


“But they could neither see nor hear any- 
thing, and were about returning when an ugly 
looking hunchback they called ‘ Tiger’ came 
out, and ascertaining what the matter was, he 
turned his little, cunning eyes under the wagon. 


Though I am 
Out of there, you 
rats! What brought you here? Come, no lies, | 


“Ned then came forth and boldly faced him, 


““*We just as lieves be dead as alive, for it 
would relieve us of the terrible tortures we suf- 


“He told the captain of the robbers (for such 
they were) their true story, and then boldly 


‘© ’We will see!’ said the captain, gruffly. 


‘‘After a word with his men he told the boys 
tocomein. They followed him through a long 
entry into a large, roughly-furnished room, 
where a bright fire was blazing on an old-fash- 


“There they sat for some time, drying their 
clothes. Finally supper was brought for them. 
After which the captain came in, lighting his 
pipe, and sat down with his two captives by the 


“‘He fixed his great eyes upon them fora few 
moments, and then said roughly : ‘‘Here, young- 


“While Bill repeated it he spoke not a word, 
but kept his burning eyes upon them, and stroked 
his beard. After Bill had done speaking he 
Finally he 


“Do you want to go home rich men, eh? 
Well, stay with us, and in three years you shall 


‘Nothing to say? 
You shall never 
leave this place except you are sworn members 


‘¢ «I for one,” said Bill, ‘will join your merry 


Well, what 
‘¢ ‘Sir,’ answered Ned, ‘I never give my prom- 


“« ‘Shut up your head and go out of my sight 
till morning. Here, Nap, show these coves to 
As he spoke he administered a kick 
to Ned, sending him into the farthest end of the 


stairs into a dingy-looking apartment with one 


“Bill immediately went to bed, but Ned 
walked restlessly up and down the room. He 
looked out into the starry night, for the storm 


was a lovely night as he gazed from his window. 

‘‘He looked at the bed where his brother lay 
sound asleep. ‘I will wake him,’ he thought. 
€! He shook him by the shoulder, and when he 
was awake told him he had resolved to fly from 


I’m my own boss 
I know my own business and [ want no 


‘“‘Ned turned sorrowfully away and looked 
out into the bright, silent heavens in deep mel- 


‘Suddenly he imagined he heard a noise in 
the room, but looking about he saw nothing. 
Strange thoughts crossed his mind, and. he fan- 
cied he felt the presence of some unseen spirit. 
At length, as he gazed, a figure in white raiment 
seemed to float across the room. Approaching 


‘*‘My son, be not afraid! I come to release 
thee from a bondage worse than death. Here 
Let yourself noiselessly down. 


tive pleasure, in these 


sponds to that call. 


Orange (N. J.) Journal. 


Licnens Grar.—(By W. W. Bailey.)— 
Something beyond the reach of art, 
A something wild and scraggy, 
Suggesting oaks that, stirred by storms, 
Have climbed on hilltops craggy. 
Their boles and branches softly mossed, 
Their leaves all torn and tempest-tossed. 
Withal there is a rustic grace 
About these lichens hoary ; 
We dream of bards and prophets old, 
Or sea-kings sung in story. 
With heads down-drooping on the breast, 
Or waving with the winds’ unrest, 
These grays and greens of shattered trees 
To me seem often fairer 
Than fragile flowers of the field, 
Which richer are and rarer. 
And often will a lichen cup 
Bring many a knightly pageant up. 
Is it some far-off, subtle dream, 
Or vague remembrance only, 
Of faces in the long ago 
That fied and left us lonely, 
With whom, perhaps, in centuries past 
Our lot in northern lands was cast? 
I do not know, but well I think 
There’s something more than mortal 
About these mossy curtains gray 
That droop o'er memory’s portal ; 
And those who can the secret win 
Shall maybe steal a glance within. 


Tacitus. 


with noble thoughts.— Philip Sydney. 
God?— Thomas a Kempis. 


cures tranquility.x— Marcus Antonius. 


Eliot. 


these he is precious. —Luther. 


that God cannot care for him, and then believ 


lieving that God loves us always—because he 


George MacDonald. 


have dared to think new thoughts. 


social improvement of the world, has come fro 
some new thought cherished and carried o' 
into new realization.—M. J. Savage. 


A little note of that great anthem, Time, 
Forever sounding down the world amain 
Since fell the hammer swung by Tubal Cain. 
How grand the footfall ringing out sublime! 
How grand to think that anthem long begun 
Without our music never can be done! 

—B. F. Taylor. 


of 


It| days Mathews perpetrated a hoax as daring 
Hook's Berner-street affair. He and 


bassador. 
riages ; Hill, the proprietor of the Monthly Mi 
ror, acted the part of interpreter. 


and orders, and wore an enormous cocked h 
with **Viva Ferdinand!” stamped in gold lette 





sacked for plate to adorn the table. The inte 


required everything in great profusion—va 
numbers of napkins, spoons, forks, plates. H 





degenerate days, to see 
a@ man, woman or child who unflinchingly re- 
Promptly, and without a 
moment’s hesitation, the policeman marched up 


with the kindly and deferential admonition, 

“Well, then, call out the boys. Be es nary up! mercy. up! old woman,” he strode 
for if there are spies here I'll hang them to the sternly across the street, and the old lady hob- 
bled beside him. Truly, said I to myself, ‘‘ ’tis 
the way of the world.” I'll never be old, or| “What is your name?” ‘Thomas Handasyd 


poor, or shabby, ‘‘so help me God!” says I.— 


Pearts.—Neglected calumny soon expires.— 
They are never alone that are accompanied 


If thou didst know the whole Bible by heart, 
and the sayings of all the philosophers, what 
wou d all that profit thee without the love of 


Retire into thyself. The rational principle 
which rules has this nature, that it is content 
with itself when it does what is just, and so se- 


The words of all words, love, will no more 
express the myriad modes of mutual attraction 
than the word thought can inform you of what 
is passing in your neighbor's mind.— George 


The Lord takes up none out the forsaken; 
makes none healthy but the sick; gives sight to 
none but the blind; makes none alive but the 
dead; sanctifies none but sinners; and to all 


If a man is humble, he thinks he is so bad 


for the time that God loves only because, and 
when, and while, we love him; instead of be- 


our God, and that we live only by his love.— 


The progress of the world has come from 
those who have stood up above their time, and 
Every im- 
provement in machinery, every practical and 


These lives of ours have rhythm; every one 


Cuarvtes Matuews’ Hoax.—In his youthful 


some 
friends were in the habit in summer of making 
pleasure trips to different places about London. 
At the time of the excitement about Ferdinand 
of Spain, it occurred to them that Mathews 
should take an excursion as the Spanish Am- 
His ‘‘suite” was disposed in two car- 


They halted 
at Woolwich, where his ‘*excellency” sallied out 
on foot to view the place; he was dressed in a 
bright-green frock-coat, covered with ribbons 


upon a purple ribbon; of course he was followed 
and loudly cheered by all the little boys; he 
went into shops, bought various articles, speak- 
ing a wonderful jargon, which his interpreter 
translated. By-and-by there came a message 
from the arsenal that it was open to his excel- 
lency’s inspection, and that all the employés 
were at his command, an offer of which he had 
the impudence to avail himself. At the inn 
where they dined the scene was most ludicrous ; 
the landlord and his satellites were tricked out 
in their best; the whole neighborhood was ran- 


preter informed the landlord that his excellency 
bed-chamber was an illumination of wax candles, 


and twelve dozen towels were placed for his use. 
Everything he did and required was the reverse 


ing. 


leading articles. 


is 


ut 
porary fashions. 


ridicule. 


T. Corbett. )— 


would be transported to England. 


gentleman was carried. 
speak of him as ‘‘the general.” The examina- 
tion began, andthe general put the question: 


the passive voice.” 
language is peculiar to this country. 
withstanding the fears of the purists and the 
philologers, it does not threaten the existence 
of the English language here; nor is it at all 
likely to affect it permanently even by the ad- 
dition of one phrase or word, for our use of 
slang of this kind is the most fleeting of tem- 
Such slang passes rapidly 
into use and into general recognition, and 
passes as quickly out again. 
tionary of Americanisms” is full of words of 
this kind—locofoco, for example—which lived 
their short lives, and then passed not only out 
of use, but out of memory. While they are in 
vogue, however, they deform our speech, and 
they tend to increase our habits of looseness in 
language; and thy bring reproach upon us 
such as that with an allusion to which we began 
as|this item. For our reputation’s sake we should 
stop this; it subjects us, with some reason, to 
But we shall not stop, for the men 
who could stop it—the editors—will not do so. 
Very few newspapers in the country—only two 
or three—are really edited as to the language 
used in them; and as to slang of this sort it is 
regarded as somethirg pleasant to the ears of 
r- | the average reader, who is supposed to think it 
funny.— The Galazy, for January. 


Peck.” ‘Thomas Handasyd! Where did you 
get that name?” ‘‘I was named for a gentleman 
in England, an intimate friend of my father’s.” 
“You were? Why, Thomas Handasyd wae my 
father’s most intimate friend!” 
is not a logical conclusion; for that a man ac- 
cused of so-called treason should escape punish- 
ment at the hands of his judge because of a co- 
incidence about their respective fathers is cvr- 
tainly not according to strict laws of justice. 
Nevertheless, such is the fact. 
became so much interested in the old man on 
account of the coincidence that he exerted his 
influence in his favor, and the result was his re- 
lease and return to his 
street, where he doubtless continued to wear 
pepper-and-sait small-clothes and to take an in- 
terest in the Revolution for many years. Noth- 
ing further is known about him, however, and I 
will only add that this little account is written 
at a great, old-fashioned desk, half-secretary, 
half-bureau, which once belonged to this iden- 
tical old gentleman.—A. P., in Datly Advertiser. 





American Stanc.—The richness and variety 
of American slang is remarked upon by almost 
all English travellers, who, however, might find 
at home, in the language of high-born people, 
departures from purity quite as frequent and as 
great as those prevalent with us, although per- 
haps not so gross; for it must be confeesed that 
most of our slang is coarse and offensive, at least 
inform. But the most remarkable American pe- 
culiarity in regard to slang, or, indeed, in regard 
to any new fangle in language, is the quickness 
with which it is adopted, and comes, if not into 
general use, into general knowledge. 
readiness of adaptability to slang may, how- 
ever, be attributed almost entirely to the re- 
porters and correspondents, and ‘‘makers-up” 
of our newspapers, who catch eagerly at any- 
thing new in phraseology as well as in fact, to 
give temporary interest to their ephemeral writ- 
i Here, for example, is the word ‘‘bull- 
dose,” the occasion of our remarks. 
who went on a journey to South America or to 
Europe tour months ago would have departed 
in the depths of deplorable ignorance as to the 
very existence of this lovely word; returning 
now, he would find it in full possession of the 
newspapers—appearing in correspondence, in 
reports, in sensation head-lines, and even in 
Although to the manner born, 
he would be puzzled at the phraseology of the 
very newspaper which mingled itself with his 
earliest recollections and with his breakfast; for 
there he would find the new word in all possi- 
ble forms and under all possible modifications : 
bulldose, the noun, to dulldose, the verb, bull- 
dosing the present participle, bulldosed the past 
participle, and even, to the horror of the author 
of ‘‘Words and their Uses,” and in spite of him, 
being bulldosed, ‘‘the continuing participle of 
Such a phenomenon in 
But not- 


Tue Ocp Deacon's Lament.—(By Mrs. E. 


at Yes, I’ve been deacon of our church 
rs Nigh on to fifty year, 


r- 


st 


Walked in the way of dooty, too, 
And kep’ my conscience clear. 
I’ve watched the children growin’ up, 
Seen brown locks turnin’ gray, 
But never saw sech doin’s yet 
As those I’ve seen to-day. j 
This church was built by godly men 
To glorify the Lord, 
In seventeen hundred eighty-eight; 
Folks couldn't then afford 
Carpets and cushings and sech like— 
The seats were jest plain wood, 
Too narrer for the sleepy ones; 
In prayer we allus stood. 


is And when the hymns were given out, 


I tell you it was grand 
To hear our leader start the tunes, 
With tunin’-fork in hand! 
Then good old ‘‘China,” ‘‘Mear,” and all, 


;| Take to the woods. You willsee alight. Fol-| of ordinary rules. Next morning they went for 
: 1 it. Your brother isa bad son. He will| # Water excursion on board a fishing-boat. The Were heard on Sabbath-days, — 
wens Seen re z master was greatly astonished by the doings of} And men and women, boys and girls, 


stay here.’ 


the morning, when it disappeared. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





John knows what he means, and with a wink = 


he hands the pipe to gran ipa, who quickly takes 
it, and, settling back in his chair, thus begins his 


story, now-and-then pausing for a good puff. 


“Once on atime there lived in a wild forest, 
through which ran a sort of natural road, a wi- 
dow who had two sons, named Bill and Ned. 
Ned was the youngest, and was called by Bill 
Bill hated him, and used to 


“Ned the fool.” 
knock him about as he pleased. 


“Well, one day their mother called them to 
her, and said: ‘Now, my sons, you see I can no 


longer support you, and I have no dinner for 
you. All I have is a cake for each, and my 
blessing,’ and the good woman gave them the 
cakes with tears in her eyes, and embraced 
them, and bade them farewell. 

‘**But, mother,” said Ned, weeping, ‘you 
have no cake. Take mine. I can gather nuts 
in the woods as I go along.’ 

‘“*No, my child, keep it,’ said the heart- 
broken mother, and, embracing them again, she 
said, ‘Go into the world and seek your fortunes, 
and at the end of three years return to this 
spot; and may Gou’s blessing, as does mine, rest 
upon you!’ 


MISCELLANY. 


Bricut Eres.— 


peare. 
Cupid is wanting sight, 

Sang the poet of long ago. 
Wasn't the poet right 

To picture Cupid so? 
Wouldn’t one’s eyesight fail, 

Should he gaze at the sun in sky? 
Yet the ray of the sun is pale 

To the light of the loved one’s eye. 


— Orange (N. J.) Journal. 


“The specter vanished. Ned did as he was 
directed. He gained the ground, and the woods ; 
and he saw the light, which he followed until 


Therefore is winged Cupid painted blijind.—Shakes- 


his distinguished passenger. 


was a glass of the lamp-oil. —Zemple Bar. 


Sancia Clara [Ulrich Megerie].)— 

Saint Anthony at church 

Was left in the lurch; 

So he went to the ditches 

And preached to the fishes. 
They wriggled their tails— 
In the sun glanced their scales. 

The carps, with the spawn, 

Are all thither drawn; 

Have opened their jaws, 

Eager for each clause. 


Amongst various 
other refreshments he was shown a large can of 
lamp-oil for his excellency’s exclusive drinking, 
and was equally astonished to see him devour 
what he believed to be a candle-end, but which 
was really only a piece of apple cut into that 
form, and wash it down with what he was told 


Saint ANTHONY'S SERMON TO THE FISHES. — 
(Translated from the Latin of Abraham and 


Findi 











J’ined in the song of praise. 
But that old pulpit was my pride— 

Jest eight feet from the ground 
They’d reared it up—on either side 

A narrer stairs went down; 
The front and eends were fitly carved 
be; Scripter stories all— 

” of Moses, Jacob's dream, 

And sinful Adam’s fall. 


Jest room inside to put a cheer, 
The Bible on the ledge 

(I'll own I did get narvous when 
He shoved it to the edge). 

There, week by week, the parson stood, 
The Scripter to expound; 

There, man and boy, I’ve sot below, 
And not a fault was found. 

Of course I've seen great changes made, 
And fought agenst ’em, too; 

But first a choir was interdooced, 
Then cushings in each pew; 

Next, boughten carpets for the floor; 


What follows 


The general 


aceful home in State 


This 


A man 


Bartlett's ‘‘Dic- 


Tuer Nationat Capito. —The corner-stone 


No sermon beside 
Had the carps so edified. 





of the capitol was laid by Washington, on the 
18th day of September, 1793. The building 
was opened for the meeting of Congress Novem- 
ber 17th, 1800. Enlargement and new dome 
completed in 1867. The edifice fronts the east, 
is 751 feet long, 348 feet wide, and covers 3 1-2 
acres; court-yards 3 1-2 acres; in all 7 acres. 
The predominant material of the exterior is 
white marble. The dome is of cast-iron, 135 1-2 
feet in largest diameter, and 287 1-2 feet high, 
surmounted by a statue of Liberty 19 1-2 feet 
high. The interior of the dome forms a re- 
markable circular chamber, or rotunda, 96 feet 
in diameter, 180 feet high. One thousand gas- 
jets, flashed by electricity, illuminate the inte- 
rior by night. The walls of the rotunda are 











‘Witla last embrace they parted, and the 
boys trudged along the forest path until night 
overtook them. 

‘**Is there no end to the wild woods, I won- 
der?’ said Bill, in a low voice. 

“It looks like it,’ said Ned, peering into the 
dark depth of the forest. 

«Let us sit here and eat our cake,’ whis- 
pered Bill. 

“So they sat down on a moss-covered log. 
Bill soon ate his cake and then asked Ned for 
some of his, which Ned gave him. 

“The night came on very dark. A drizzling 
rain set in, and soon fell in torrents among the 
forest trees. 

“What an awful, dreary night it is!’ quoth 
Bill. 

‘***Let us try and push ahead,’ said Ned. 

**So on they slowly walked, or crept, for they 
feared falling into some pit. 

“Suddenly, as they turned a bend in the road, 
there appeared before them in the distance a 
flickering light, anda gleam of joy shot through 
their weary hearts. Then it vanished. They 
began to despair, when as suddenly again it 
shone out in the wild depth beyond. On they 
pushed with new vigor, often stumbling, yet 
picking themselves up and trudging on. 

“On drawing near the light they saw that it 


adorned with historical paintings by eminent 


Sharp-snouted pikes, 
Who keep fighting like tikes, 
Now swam up harmonious 
To hear Saint Antonius. 
No sermon beside 
Had the pikes so edified. 
And that very odd fish, 
Who loves fast days, the cod-fish— 
The stock-fish, I mean— 





At the sermon was seen. 
No sermon beside 
Had the cods so edified. 
Good eels and sturgeon, 
Which aldermen gorge on, 
Went out of their way 
To hear preaching that day. 





artists. The Senate Chamber, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Supreme Court rooms, and other 
apartments, are splendidly decorated. The halls 
are lined with polished marbles from every State 
inthe Union. Frescoes, paintings and sculp- 
tures abound. The front porticoes are sup- 
ported by one hundred Corinthian columns of 
white marble. The cost of the building was 
thirteen millions of dollars. 


No sermon beside 

Had the eels so edifled. 
Crabs and turtles also— 
Who always move slow— 
Made haste from the bottom, 
As if the devil had got ’em. 

No sermon beside 

Had the crabs so edified. 


The sermon now ended, 


And then, that very year, 

We got our new melodeon, 
And the big shardyleer. 

Well, well! I tried to keep things straight— 
I went to ev'ry meetin’, 

And voted ‘*No” to all they said, 
But found my influ’nce fleetin’. 

At last the worst misfortin fell— 
I must blame Deacon Brown; 

He helped the young folks when they said 
The pulpit should come down. 

They laughed at all those pious scenes 
I'd found so edifyin’; 

Said, ‘‘When the parson rose to preach, 
He looked a'most like flyin’ ;” 

Said that ‘‘Elijah’s chariot 
Jest half-way up had tarried ;” 

And Deacon Brown sot by and laughed, 
And so the p’int was carried. 

This was last week. The carpenters 
Have nearly made an end— 

Excoose my feelin’s. Seems to me 
As ef I'd lost a friend. 

“It made. their neck ache, lookin’ up,” 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We sce them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take this burden up, 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them 
When we are tempted sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 


More home-like seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides Thy love abides, 





came from an old dilapidated house, and a mix- 
ture of joy and fear stole over them. | 

*‘Suppose ‘tis a robber’s den,’ said Bill, in a} 
low whisper. *Let us crawl into the shed out 
there and hide.’ 

** ‘I'm with you,’ said Ned. 

“Then they crept softly in and under an old 
wagon. Their hearts beat violentiy, and they 
dare not even whisper. They could hear the 
monotonous rain, and now-and-then strains of 
music from within the house, so wild and hid- 
eous it cast a strange spell over them, for it 
seemed to foreshadow some evil. 

‘“‘Suddenly a door flew open, and a flood of 
light shot across the yard. A tall, broad man 
appeared with shaggy eyebrows, under which 
gleamed fierce, fiery eyes; and with his huge, 
bushy whiskers, he indeed looked terrible. 





| sight, if you please. 


Our God, forevermore. 


A New Yorx Po.iceman.— "Twas a pretty 
He was of the famous 
‘*Broadway squad,” a tall, powerful, good-look- 
ing fellow, whose trim, neat uniform became 
him; and she, well, she was ‘‘a lady,” of course, 
young and elegantly dressed —a fine counter- 
part of him of the squad. The street was 
muddy. New York city mud! slimy and sloppy, 
and, as in duty bound, he had met her hesitating 
upon the curb-stone. Taking the tips of her 
daintily-extended gloved hand in his white-cot- 
ton glove, even as my Lord Chesterfield would 
have done, they sailed across the street as lightly 
and airily as you could desire. With a grace- 
ful acknowledgment the lady passed on, and my 
friend of the squad slowly retraced his stepe. 
Standing upon the same spot was next seen an 
old lady, dressed in respectable biack, quite 
respectable! ‘‘only that and nothing more.” 
Well, duty is duty, ‘‘you know,” and ‘tis, pos 


Av ip Lane-Srne. —(By John W. Chadwick.) 


Each turned and descended ; 
The pikes went on stealing, 
The eels went on eeling. 
Much delightec were they— 
But preferred the old way. 
The crabs are backsliders, 
The cod-fish thick-siders, 
The carps are sharp set; 
All the sermon forget. 
Much delighted were they— 
But preferred the old way. 





| 

| Tuomas Hanpasrp Pecx.—In this year, 
| when all anecdotes of the revolution have a pe- 
culiar value, it is possible that a little tamily 
tradition of that time may be interesting to gen- 
eral readers. It relates to acertain Thomas 
Handasyd Peck, who was the ancestor of a 
branch of the families of Perkins, Sturgis, 
Furbes, Cabot, Cary, and others. I am not 
aware that the story has ever been told in print, 
having been banded down to me orally through 
my another, who was a member of one of the 
aforesaid families. 

When the troubles between England and her 
colonies were first beginning, Thomas Handasyd 
Peck was already an old man, of whose person- 
ality nothing has come down to us excepting 
that he was much addicted to ‘‘pepper-and-salt” 
small-clothes. He lived near the Old State 
House, in what is now called State street. From 
the windows of this house two little grandchil- 
dren of his once saw a strange and terrible sight. 
These children, who were afterwards Colonel 
Thomas Handasyd Perkins and Mrs. Russell 
Sturgis, hearing a noise in the street, ran to the 
window, as children will, and, looking out, saw 
the English soldiers fire upon a crowd of citi- 
zens, five of whom fell. It is needless to say 
that this was the Boston massacre. It must 
have been some time after this that Thomas 
Handasyd Peck found himself in serious trouble. 
Whether his loyalty to the colonies was well- 
kaown, and therefore his house was searched, 
or whether the discovery was accidental, is un- 
known; but certain it is that arms, and it is 





even said cannon, were discovered in his cellar. 


Was what the folks did say ; 
More lookin’ up would help us all 
In this degin‘rate day. 
The church won’t never seem the same 


(I'm half afeard) to me, 

Under the preachin’ of the truth 
I've been so used to be. 

And now—to see our parson stand 
Like any common man, 

With jest a railin’ round his desk— 
I don't believe I can! 


— Harper's. 


Country Homes.—We wonder if anybody 
knows how many country houses there are 
within fifty miles of New York, and owned by 
its citizens, that are offered for rent or for sale. 
We suppose no one does know either this or 
how many in addition their owners woudl be 
glad to part with. A New Yorker makes a pile 
of money, and then he begins to note the pal- 
aces that overlook the Hudson from their beau- 
tifal heights and to long to give a kindred ex- 
pression to the wealth he possesses. His family, 
long confined to their city residence, sympathize 
with him, and delight in the prospect of a coun- 
try home. A site is bought, and the grading, 
fencing, tree-planting and building commence. 
The new enterprise is in every way delightful; 
and for two vears it goes on, in all its interest- 
ing details. The building introduces a new set 
of ideas and a new kind of culture. There are 
books to be read, and plans to be discussed, and 
new furniture to buy, and visits to be made to 
the charmed spot, and the family never was so 
happy. At last everything is ready, and the 
family on some fresh June morning take posses- 
sion. Friends come in welcome throngs to see 
the new glory, and the host is never weary ip 
showing them over the house and grounds. The 
first summer passes away delightfully, and the 
second is like unto it, save that the charm of 
novelty is somewhat worn away. The third 
season is entered upon courageously, but at 

last it begins to be discovered that the orange 

has been sucked and that the family would really 
like a little variety. They were formerly in the 


He was at once arrested and carried before the | that her cares are continued through the sum- 
and it was supposed that he | mer, and she wishes she could nave a little free- 
Here occurs |dom. The daughters have no company except 
a very serious deficiency in this family tradition. | such as they can bring into the house by invita- 
to the old lady, seized her firmly by the arm, | I am unable to say which British general it was | tion; and social recreation can only be had at 
before whom this patriotic but imprudent old | the cost of the father’s purse and the mother's 
I can therefore only | care- 


To the average family, a fixed country home 
for the summer may possibly retain its attrac- 
tions for five years—rarely longer. Then they 
are sick of it. Perhaps the head of the house 
can be there but little, and the women are left 
nearly alone. Perhaps there are burglars 
around, and then a sad farewell is given to peace- 
ful sleep. Servants are away from their church 
and their companionships, and become discon- 
tented and difficultto keep. There are troubles 
connected with the marketing. Their old doc- 
tor is beyond call. Worse than all, hard times 
come, and the fortune, which was deemed so 
ample, shrinks until the head of the house wishes 
from the bottom of his heart that his place were 
at the bottom of the sea, or that he could get 
his money back. They have all tried the ex- 
periment. They had a good time at the begin- 
ning of it, but what would they not give if their 
costly toy were well off their hands, and they 
were at liberty to run around among their old 
haunts, cut free from all household cares, fall 
in with the tides of society at the watering- 
places, see new sights, make new acquaintances, 
and go and come when they choose! 

We suppose we have thus given substantially 
the history of more ‘‘country-home” enterprises 
than can be courted. Up and down the Hud- 
son, among the hills of New Jersey, out into 
Westchester county, over upon Long Island, 
there are parks and palaces, villas, cottages and 
what not, that can be bought to-day for from 
twenty to sixty per cent. less than they cost, in 
any number. ‘Ihey are regarded as a burden 
by their owners and a bore by the women who 
are obliged to pass their sun:mersinthem. In- 
stead of their keeping a house in the country, 
the house keeps them. Instead of being mas- 
ters and mistresses, they are slaves in a weari- 
some bondage. Happy the day when they can 
rent or sell, and once more be free to become 
summer vagabonds!—J. G. Holland, in Scrib- 
ner’s. 


Foun.—A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be 
witty, accosted an old rag-man as follows: ‘‘You 
take all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t 
you?” “Yes; jump in—jump in!” 

‘Sambo, I suppose you are a Republican.” 
“Yes, Massa, I’s Republican.” ‘‘What did you 
go and vote the Democratic ticket tor, then, 
Sambo?” Instantly Sambo replied : ‘‘You know 
dat de dog has to wag his tail to de one dat gibs 
him de bone!” 

‘“‘Where did this baby come from?” asked a 
little three-year-old girl of the nurse, who was 
washing the squealing little stranger. ‘*Why, 
from heaven, of course,” replied the nurse. 
“Well, if it screamed like that there, I don’t 
wonder they sent it off!” was the stunning re- 
joinder. 

‘But you shall go to schocl,” said a Chicago 
man to his youthful son, one morning this week, 
‘tand I want no more argument about it.” Then, 
as the paternal hand reached for something hang- 
ing behind the stove, the boy looked him sadly 
in the eye and inquired: ‘‘Father, would you 
bull-doze me into it?” The boy got his holiday. 

When you meet a man who comes down in 
the morning and kicks the cat over the table, 
cuffs two of the children, and remarks that he 
should think from the appearance of the break- 
fast that the cook was drunk, do not think harsh- 
ly of him. He is probably the person who 
sings ‘‘Home, sweet home,” so affectingly at 
eveniag parties. 

Said the haughty Cquntess of —— to an aged 
huntsman, who, vap in hand, had humbly in- 
vited her ladyship to do him the honor to come 
and see his hounds, ‘‘I dislike everything be- 
longing to hunting—it is so cruel.” ‘*Cruel!” 
replied the old man with apparent astonishment, 
“why, my lady, it can’t possibly be cruel, for” 
—logically holding up three fingers in succes- 
sion—‘‘we all know that the gentlemen like it, 
and we all know that the hosses like it, and we 
all know that the hounds like it.” After a long 
pause — ‘‘None of us, my lady, can know for 
certain that the foxes don’t like it.” 

John Worthington and Judge Hooker used to 
travel to Boston from Springfield in company, 
and, while there, room together. They say 
that once the judge noticed that his dignified 
companion, who was familiarly known as the 
“Don,” was in distress. He had unfortunately 
made a mistake in packing his linen at Spring- 
field, and was vainly endeavoring to find the in- 
side of a chemise de femme. Mr. Hooker’s face 
saddened; for the melancholy part was that the 
blessed man didn’t see his mistake, and won- 
dered what there was about Boston that would 
shrink a man’s shirt so. Judge Hooker did a 
little shopping that morning, before breakfast, 
tor his friend the ‘*Don.” 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times gives 
the following account of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll’s capture by Gen. Forrest: Ingersoll was 
reconnoitering with a small detachment and 
came upon a nest of sharp-shooters greatly out- 
numbering them. The first indication of dan- 
ger was that Ingersoll noticed a ‘‘butternut” 
drawing a bea! on him. With the readiness that 
has saved him from defeat in many a lawsuit he 
cried out: ‘*‘What do you want to shoot me for? 
I've been wanting to acknowledge your old con- 
federacy for the last two seconds.” ‘The fellow 
appreciated the joke. Ofcourse he didn’t shoot. 
The squad was led to headquarters. The joke 
soon circulated. through the camp, and the rebs 
would flock about the prison-tent curious to 
catch a glimpse of ‘‘that Yank.” Forrest treated 
him very kindly, and when he was exchanged 
returned to Ingersoll his horse, with a note ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the man who saved hia life by a 
joke in the face of death.” 

Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate were once 
engaged as opposing counsel in a complicated 
law case. Inthe most exciting part of the trial, 
when the judge, jury and counsel were appar- 
ently giving all their attention to the testimony 
of witnesses, Mr. Webster wrote on a slip of 
paper and handed to Mr. Choate the following 
lines from the ‘‘Dunciad” :— 

“Lo, where Maotis sleeps and softly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.” 
Mr. Choate immediately wrote and handed back 
the lines as follows :— 

‘Lo, where Meotis sleeps and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.” 
Mr. Webster read them, and laid a wager that 
he was right in quoting them. A boy was dis- 
patched to the library for a volume of Pope’s 
works, and, on examination, Mr. Choate’s quo- 
tation was confirmed. But Mr. Webster took 


‘Spurious !” 


slopes beyond. 





tain Lewis Edward Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, 


those thirty pieces of cannon. Another account 
says that he simply pointed to the guns with his 
sword, and said, ‘‘We should take them,” and 
that the motion was taken for an order. Ere 
many minutes were passed poor Nolan paid the 
full penalty of this misconception or error in 
judgment—if error it was. Perilous, rash and 
desperate though the attempt, Lord Lucan re- 
luctantly ordered the Earl of Cardigan to ad- 
vance with his brigade, and cheerfully we obey- 
ed the startling order. 

We numbered only six hundred and seven 
horsemen, officers included. 


advance. 
And then for the first time, as I led my squadron 
on, did I become aware how thirsty we uncon- 
sciously become when under fire. 
quite baked, yet the morning air was moist and 
cool. We had before us a mile and a half to 
gallop over, level and open ground, encumbered 
here-and-there by the dead and wounded men 
and horses of the previous encounter; but these 
we swept over in our advance towards where 
the black and grim artillery stood, with round | 





gray capotes, all cross-belted, with tixed bayo- 
nets glittering in the sun; those darker and less 
distinct clouds of horsemen whose forest of 
lances, sword-blades, and brighter appointments 





masses. 

On and on we rode, and faces flushed red, | 
and hearts beat wildly—while the Earl, brave | 
as every English gentleman should be, with all 
his faults of temper—led us on with brandished | 
sword. Every hand was firm on the bridle, 
every grasp was firm on the sword, every knee | 
was pressed to the saddle-laps, every rowel was | 
tinged with blood, so, holster to holster and 
boot to boot, the squadrons were pressing on. 
**CHaRGE!” escaped me, almost before the time, 
and then the maddened horses rushed on at full 
racing speed, with long, invigorating strides. 
Our lances were all unslung, and in the rest, the 
banneroles fluttering before the horses’ heads 
and outstretched necks, from which the manes 
were floating backward like smoke. 

We were soon within the line of fire. Like 
the thunder of heaven the park of artillery 
shook the air, as cannon, mortars and rifies 
opened like a fiery hell on front and flanks at 
ence. An iron shower of round shot and grape, 
shells and rockets, with a tempest of conical 
rifle bullets, whizzed past our ears, or tore 
through horses and men, and down they went 











on right and left at every stride. Strack on the 
breast by a shell, the gallant Nolan fell back on 


his saddle with a wild and har 
horse swept 


noblest horsemen. 


ing in the sunshine. 


mechanically on. 


side. 


home! 


was Lionel Beverley ? 


proved very satisfactory. 
est rates by the dozen. 


the book end deliberately wrote on the flyleaf, 


Tue CHARGE OF BALACLAVA, BY ONE OF THE 
PaRTICIPANTS. — The Russian horse and foot 
had retired into a narrow gorge at the head of a 
long green valley. There thirty pieces of can- 
non were in position, and in rear of them were 
formed six solid columns of cavalry and six of 
infantry, while other dense masses occupied the 
Notwithstanding this formida- 
ble array, in an almost unassailable position, a 
message was received by Lord Lucau from Cap- 


undoubtedly one of the bravest of the brave, to 
the effect that the Light Brigade was to carry 














| 


glittered and flashed from among their umbered 
FU 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


Hurrah !” 


Wilford! 
On, and on yet! 


center. 
of fire—on, and fearlessly. 


and spear or pin them to the turf. 


and see that we are without supports! 


The guna are taken—the gunners almost an- 
We have 
no aid, and no resource but to ride back, under 
such a concentrated fire as troops were never 
‘It's all up—threes about— 
A single trumpet feebly gives the call, 
Shot in the heart, perhaps, 
my Arab steed sank down gently beneath me; 
but I received a severe blow from something, I 
know not what—the splinter of a shell, proba- 
bly, which crushed my lancer cap, and almost 
I must have remounted myself 
mechanically, for when we hacked our way back, 
and reached the rear, I was riding a bay horse 
of the 11th Hussars, the saddle and holsters of 
The horse fell 
with me soon after, as it had been disembowelled 


nihilated; our horses are breathless. 


before exposed to. 
retire!” 
and ,away we go. 


stunned me. 


which were slimy with blood. 


by a grape-shot. 


Of all those glorious regiments who formed 
the Light Brigade the recame back but one hun 
dred and ninety-eight men; many of these were 
wounded, and many dismounted; and when the 
rolls were called over at nightfall it was found 
that one hundred and fifty-seven were dead, one 
hundred and nineteen were wounded, and that 
three hundred and thirty fine horses were killed, 
leaving more than one hundred and thirty dra- 
I had not the heart to 
number the forty men who represented the two 
squadrons which followed Lionel Beverley. 
There, on the greensward of that valley of 
death, lay our gallant colonel, cut in two by a 
round shot; Travers, torn to pieces by a grape- 
shot; Scriven, slain by three lance wounds; 
Howard, ‘‘the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow ;” Frank Jocelyn, our old sergeant- 
major; and ar. incredible number of others, 
killed. The flower of our lancers were there, 
and among them my faithful follower, Pitblado, 


goons unaccounted for. 


with a rifle-bullet in his leg. 


Hot, breathless, stiff, sore, and covered with 
bruises, I now discovered that in the melee— 
though I was unconscious of having struck a 
blow—there were, at least, twenty notches in 
the blade of my sword, that I had received three 
very severe lance-prods, two sword-cuts, and 
When we 
halted to girth up I threw myself on the rich 
grass of the valley, and, taking off my battered 
lancer-cap, felt the cool breeze most grateful | ——— 
Then I buried 
my face among the verdure, less for coolness 
than from excess of weakness, and to hide the 
sorrow that consumed me for the losses we had 
From a distance came the cheers of 
the Heavy Brigade, avenging us, and complet- 
Then the fierce 
excitement—the devil that had pussessed me— 
passed away, and I thought only of the dying 


that my uniform was torn to rags. 


as it came from the distant sea. 


sustained. 


ing the work we had begun. 


and the dead. 


Towing cry, as his 
, round and bore his body to the rear 
with his feet still in the stirrups, vindicating, 
even in death, his reputation as one of England's 
Man after man, horse after 
horse, are now going down, thick and fast, and 
shrieks, and prayers, and curses, rise together 
to Heaven; but the rest close in from the flank, 
and firmer, denser, wilder, and more resolute 
than ever, we ride the race of death! 
On, and on yet, steeds snorting, lances rising 
and falling, pennons fluttering, and sabers flash- 
é ! “Steady, lads, steady !”. 
cried Lionel Beverley, as another shower of 
grape tore through the squadrons, and many 
more went down, though some of the horses 
remained riderless in the ranks, and galloped | 
r For a moment, amid the 
confusion, I saw the colonel for the last time, 
as he led us—that noble heart, that polished 
gentleman aad gallant lancer. 
pale, for he was mortally wounded in the left 
His life-blood was ebbing; but his sword 
was still uplifted, and a light was flashing in his 
eyes, which already could see “the glories and 
the terrors of the unknown world.’ 
gentlemen ani comrades! 
well in hand; but spur on—charge, and charge 
A ball hummed past — a 
twenty-four pound shot, apparently—and where 
Doubled up, a dead and 
ghastly heap, under a dying and mangled 
charger! The next who fell was my friend 
Wilford. If he was somewhat of a dandy in 
England there was no want of pluck in him 
here. Leading his troop, he fell close by me, 
and I leaped my horse over bim as he rolled 
past, churning a mouthful of grass and earth, 
his features awfully convulsed, and his limbs 
trembling in their death agony. Pvor Fred 


He was deadly 


**Close up, 
Keep your horses 


Many a familiar face is 
gone now; the gaps are fearful, and men who 
were on the flanks now find themselves in the 
On we still galup towards that mouth 
The best blood of 
the three kingdoms is in our ranks, all well and 
nobly mounted, the tlower of our gallant cav- 
alry—on yet like a whirlwind, the hearty Brit- 
ish “‘Hurrab! hurrah! hurrah!” ringing in our 
ears; the heart’s blood seems mounting to the 
brain; and now we are upon them !—now the 
red flashing muzzles of the cannon are passed; 
the gunners are throwing themselves under the 
wheels and limbers, where we cut them down, 
Others are 
rushing for shelter to their squares of infantry, 
undér whose rifles they lie flat and securely, 
while sheets of lead are tearing through us! 
Oh, the superlative bitterness of that moment, 
when, with all our horses blown, I look back 
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monweulth 

acceptable Christmas or New Year’s gift to any lady.” 

“A valuable little annual, handsome, witty and 


“Continuing the features which have heretofore 
iven it deserved popularity. A neat and attractive 


FOR 1877! 


—— 


|The Commonwealth” 


NEWSPAPER 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 
ive bers of the ity, interested in 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
E188, WASSON, HIGGINSON, ConwAY, Mrs. HOWB 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and the 
other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and 
in sy stematic and methodical form. 





< 


The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contir ue to be a feature of the paper. 

As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH will be a firm 
supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
the attention and respect of the community. It will 
try to be brighi ; to enliven every home; to be com- 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard- 
money faith, honor among politicians, integrity 
everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general In a word, it will be, 
as hitherto, only much more so, as time and opportu- 
nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans. 


“PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Our newspaper brethren are quick to detect a good 
journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 





1877 ks 


THE SALUTATION. 


CLASSES, AND 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


sacred music by 


Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 
$1.38, or $123.00 per Dozen, 


THE ENCORE, 


Book. Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 
75 cts.. or $7.50 per Dozen. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail price. 





1877, BOSTON 





in the morning. 


the features of interest.) 
five o’clock edition goes to press. 
cable news of the same evening.| 


Boston or sent by mail one year. 


ORDERED. 





gle am | Dozen tor FRENCH SOAPS, Svc. 
| ” CHOATE 
‘ | decl6 Under Revere House. 


Music Books for 1877 
A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS, SINGING 


In this fine book will be found the newest and best 
L. O. EMERSON. Good Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres. and a large number of fine Anthems. 


By L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the “SALUTATION,” but with a 
much — number of Glees, rendering it a Glee 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON MORNING JOURNAL is delivered at 
the residences of the citizens of Boston by 7 o’clock 


[ Business men who wish to be posted before going to 
business will find a summary of the news of the morn- 
ing, carefully prepared, which furnishes at a glance all 


THE BOSTON EVENING JOURNAL is delivered at 
the residences of the citizens of Boston soon after the 


| This edition brings the local news to the readers up 
to 4.30 P.M., news from Washington to 3.30 P.M , and 


NINE DOLLARS pays for Zhe Journai delivered in 
Orders received 
for any portion of a year atthe rate of seventy-five 
cents per month. NO PAPERS SENT AFTER THE 
TIME EXPIRES FOR WHICH THE PAPER HAS BEEN 
2t dec30 


a few of them upon **THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 
the uniform quality of their commendations. 


The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 


The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 
well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 


on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
to a least double its present years in prosy erity. 


Zion’s Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 
marks for the religious brotherhood :— 

The Commonweaith is one of the handsomest news+ 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. Its 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
erary miscellany. His leaders are usually pointed 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
events of the hour. Every department of the paper 
is conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 
the inte: ior State journals, adds these comments :— 
The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper. and in- 
teresting both as regards its original and selected 
matter. It was originally started as a political organ, 
understood to express the views of a coterie of men 
of advanced” views in volitics. Like all such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
upon, its owners. It was a species of preety ot 
which the more a man owned the poorer he might be 
said to be. In this condition Mr. Slack tvok it, re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence of a bur- 
den; and for years he has conducted it upon business 
principles and with general fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of Sub- 
scribers. 

But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps 
the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly 
what suitsthem. The following is an extract trom 
letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
ment. It is only a sample of many we might quote, 
were we desirious of extending such encomiums :— 


I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 
your excellent journal better than myself. Indeed, 
it is our pride to recommend it to cur large circle ot 
friends as by far the best und most real paper in the 
country, and I know we have sent you many sub- 
scribers. You manage to put into it every week all 
the life of the country, and are always on the rght 
side. [am sure it would be a real calamity to lose 
your Commonwealth. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH”’ 
is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLEY 


(a few doors from Washington street). 


TERMS: 





PARLOR BEDS. 


BEST 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Place. 





NERVOUS gy 
DISEASES. 


For the immediate relief and permanent cure of 
many forms ot Paralysis, Epilepsy cr Fits, and Ner- 





vous and Involuntary Muscular Action, 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS, 


by rallying the nervous forces, have proved success- 
ful when every other known remedy has failed. 





“Just the Thing.” 


MEsskRS. WEEKS & PurrerR :—Gentlemen :—Please 
find enclosed 50 cents, for which send me two COL- 
j l They seem to be just 
the thing for nervous complaints, as those who u-e 
them testify. Ido not use them myself, but seeiug 
your advertisement, anu knowing that some of my 
neighbors were suffering from various nervous and 
yainful diseases, 1 prevailed upon them to try the 
they have 
Please send me your low- 


LINS’ VOLTAIC PLAS(tERs. 


YOLTAIC PLASTERS, and thus far 


Very respecttully, 


O. W. BOSTWICK, 


MT. STERLING, O., July 20, 1876. 


“I Want More.” 


MEssrs. WEEKS & PoTrer :—Gentlemen :—Please 
send by mail one dozen COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLAS- 


MONTGOMERY, O., May 1, 1876. 





Sold by all druggists for 25 cents. 


POPULAR 


4t 


dec30 


“WINTER AND SPRING, 1877! 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


Sent by mail, 
carelully wrapped, on receipt of 25 cents for one, 
$1.25.for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS & 
POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Furniture Warerooms 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Each officer took | desire to notify the public that they have placed in 
7 5 - 6 stock at anusually fine line of 
up the words in succession—‘‘The brigade will | iy ‘speiee. caiones 
First squadron, march, trot, galop!” | DESKS, BOOK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 


EASELS, MUSIC-RACKS, CABINETS, 


besides their staple assortment of 


Choice Furniture ! 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 


dec: 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


tf 


RNITURE 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


out New 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our 
tt jané 


My lips were | EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACKS, Ete., Etc. 


and gaping muzzies, before the solid array of Rus- | 4// at least ten per cent. less than any other house in 
sian horse and foot—those dark columns in long | Bosion’ 


SOAP. 
price, at CHOATE’s, 
decl6 Under Revere House. 





$2 


‘Smuggler Cigars. 





le prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov25 ti 


REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boson. 
dec2 tf 


PSA Rin 


TERS. The one I sent for did me so much good that TH E AN DARD 
I want more to sell besides using them. ‘Raviceed ST. . 
find $225. Address E. EMMET RIKER. Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


is larger this year than ever before. 


tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 











and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dec2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
Yo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 


now prepared to give our customers 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
ior children. 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Doz. for French Soaps, Soc Hyg. 
assorted odors, at 
CHOATE’S, 
decl6 Under Revere House. 














jan6 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 





* | rates, for 





are sold by all the principal dealers 
England. 


Public or Private Parties, 
arge or small. Every requisit !urnished from Tabl 
° Scot with experienced waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
lied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
style. Secon lee-Creaims, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all sorts. 
Each for Large-sized Emg- 
lish Hair-Brush, Low & 


$1.50): 








Sons. At CHOATE’S, 








4ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


604 Washington Street, Boston. 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
dec2 


Doz. Small lot more of that FRENCH 
Sent by express on receipt of 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonab 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


S. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. » 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which to $15,000 


The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


decl6 Under Revere House. s 


$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
age prepaid by the publishers.) 


(Post- 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATION ERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Importers and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 
PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
oc2l H.G. TUCKEr. E. HERBERT WHITNEY. tf 


INSURANCE. 





THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOsTOM. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.]} 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributedd....... 567,000.00 
ES ocsvednc oeitckeciaseqses $13,832,527.95 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth. 

Amountat risk......... ... 





soeeeee$60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


9 . 





The Company has reached its present prospe1oas 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS, M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT 7OSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 

WwW. W. MORLAND, M. D., w.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary, 
jan6 tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 
dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








oct | Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





jurplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNBOK, Presiden 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Aug. 20, 1876. tg decd 





ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence ‘ 
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- falsely made to think 
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No. 30 Frankl 
ley and 

























CHAS. V 


TO WHOM ALL 
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WRITTEN 





In sleep Queen 
And made he 
And crowned 

And beauty blu 

I then became t 
The whole of 
And I could g 

And make them 

Oh, it was fine! 
The fairies co 

The kingdom va 
Was knownan 

And there I rule 

Such wonders y 



























































































sweet que 
Oh, it was well, 

I sought my fr 

need, 

I parceled out 
And set them by 
I blest the hour ¢ 

I went to each 

I taught nm k 
And banished wa 
We lived in Ede 

We spent our 
Each soul was g 

worth, 

There was no 
Oh, we were bles 
= For glory filled t 
* But chiefest wish 

Was still to ble 

I sought to mak 

With all my heard 

We travelled far i 

We saw the wi 
bad, 

But we ourselv¥ 

And she by all th 

I burned with ple 

She was so fair 

All eyes in adorat 

And basked like 

She was my queer 

And robe with bea 
Not fable all Alad 
Not dream alon 
Not folly all theg 
And that Queen Ma 
Our love in undert 
Will sing its lov 
And generous ded 

When pleasant dr 



























































































































bring, 
Oh, I could wish t 
< The moon fore’e 
And Mab fore’er a 
And we to live w 


It was so blest a sp 
And dwell with her 


The 
BY LA } 


It seems to me 
been open to the fa 
merism, where one 
the soul in another 
the knowledge of tt 
power of will.—“S 

The phenomena 
correctly urderstoo 
ment by ‘“‘Shadows. 
here state a few fac 
ing what seems to 
the human 
“Shadows” may nm 


mind, 


others who have ma 
alifetime. If the fr 
criticised were to no 
be conclusive, | thi 
no such ‘‘facts in m 
red; and, moreover 
“Shadows” confides 
terfere with the cons 
le less we have to 
ill be for us. Fo 
advocated by ‘‘Shac 
less than the very 
And, surely, human 
‘nough of that sort 
And I may add ¢ 
‘eontrol” of one mi 
i8 impossible to see 
of continued existen 
surely, if one ‘‘will, 
deprive another of : 
volition, it wou'd fo 
ahuman mind could 
annihilated. Why ni 
we know that there 
be said truly that th 
tion is free, as in th 
lutely free and inde 
any and all other min 
power of choice, an 
*‘control” as ‘Shad 
is a matter of unive 
larly as we are conse 
per se, either of sight 
not annihilate the sa 
All human wills are 
sense that each mentd 
senses is free. 

The ‘facts and p? 
are to be classed in t 
other artificial, nervoy 
whether enjJemic or 
tion from similar phe 
Thus the crusades, ** 
of modern times, an 
this head of artificia 
characteristic of thes 
ally produced by do 
each mind by ideas 
trolled.” The huma 
‘*control” of ideas tr 
ever uttered by a humm 
been previously elab 
which that tongue 
therefore, that, while 
this stete as the tyg 
states) is spontaneo 
inducing cause in all 
ism itself. It is not 
tlon or cause outside 
and nervous system. 
ered a disease and tr 
a ‘‘miracle-worker” 
power of producing ¢ 
the idea of it before 
makes a second factor 
easy to see that faith, 
bined, in that idea of 
that change in the g 
has been done by the 
it. And this is true o 
acle-workers,” ‘‘revi 
the world over. It i 
part and implicit fait 

And, perhaps, this 
as to the anatomy of 
the trance, works mi 
sinner, in revivals of ¢ 
It heals disease, and, 
certainly caused the 
and his wife. And th 
well known who was 





































to death. By this sag 
turned from black to 
It is the power 
the ‘two men who slep 
they were falsely told 

























